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‘ THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, ANQ THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION, 
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REI GISTRATIOVN. 
BOROUGH OF THE TOWER HAMLETS. 


* IS HEREBY GIVEN, that FRANOIS HENRY 
BACON Barrister-at-Law, having been nted by 

the Lord Obist Justice of England to revise the t of Voters 
for 2 1 of the Tower Hamlets, will hold his Court 

rpose in the COURT-HOUSE, in WELLCLOSE- 

SQUARE. dete within the said Borough, on Monpay, the 
Beventh day of October next, at Eleven of "the clock in the 
Forenoon precisely. 


The Lists will be taken in the following order :— 


At 11 o'clock. 


past 11. 
2 o'clock. 


Bethnal green 

Faint John at Hackney 0 

By Sec. 85 of 6 Vic., cap. 18, the Returning Officer and the 
Overseers of the 


several res ve Parishes within the said 
Borough, ate required to attend the Court of the Revising 
Barrister, and at the opening of the said Court to deliver to 
the ‘Revising Barrister the List of Voters made by them 

ively, and aleo all the original Notices of Claims and 
received by them, and 88 rod uo all — — 


2— Lists 
Dated this 10th day > of asians 
Rand < CHILD, 
Officer for the said Borough. 


King Edward’s-road, Hackney, and No. 2, Pauke Bakehouse- 
court, Doctors’-commona, City. 


MNAL MEETINGS of the 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION will be held in MAN- 
OHBESTER. 


On Mowpay Evento, October 7, the ANNUAL SERMON 
to the Union will be ia CAVENDISH CHAPEL, by 


the Rev. DAVID THUMAS, B. A., of Bristol. 


The Meetings of the Assemb)y, consisting of Pastors, Mem- 
bers, and Delegates, will be held in GROSVENOR-STREET 
CHAPEL, on TuxssDaY Moswrtwa, at half-past Nine o'clock, 
and by a/journment, at the same piece and hour, on Wo- 
weepayand Tucrnsapay. The Rev. J. R. CAMPBELL, D. D., 
the Chairman of the Union, will preside. 


On Tuns Evexivec a PUBLIC MRRTINd on CHURCH 
QUESTIONS wl be held in the FREE TRADE HALL, at 
half-past ro nyt MORLEY, E.., in the Chair, when 
Addresses will be delivered by the Revs. Dr. Vaughan and Dr. 
Halley, and the Rev. W. M. Statham. 


On Wepwespay Evenivo a SUIREE will be held in 
CAVENDISH SCHOOLBUOM. and a Public Meeting in the 
Chapel. JUHN OCRUSSLEY, A, of Halifax, in the Chair. 


Un Tuurspay EVN, at RUSHOLME-ROAD CHAPEL, 
a BBRMON to YUUNG MEN will be by the Rev. 
HEN KY gg — of Glasgow. Also, at the CURN 
EXCHAN Meeting will be held, CHARLES REED, 
Eeq., F. A. ., in the seen at which Addresses to Working 
Men will be delivered 

A MEETING or WORKING MEN will be held at 
BOWDON, on WI nsr Evenine., 

On Famex Morwino a PUBLIC BREAKFAST will be 
given to the Board of Education and its friends. 

7 Gentlemen intending to be present, and requiring acoom- 
modation, must epply | to the undersigned, at this office, on or 
before the 27th ins instant. 
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R. ASHTON, Secretaries. 


18, Bouth-street, Finsbury, Sept. 16, 1867. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of 1867—68 wi will be OPENED on Farpay, 

: Sept. 27, wih > on INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by the Rev. 
Profesor NENINER, at Seven o'clock p.m. 

— — ef tne Faculty of Arts are open to Lay Students 

ainore Seem of Fifteen years, on payment of very moderate 


The Syllabus of Lectures, and all other necessary informa- 
„„ e, & 
the „ Finchiey New-road, Hampstead, N 
W. FARRER, LLB., a 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
INFANTS, Albert-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
For Infants between One and Five Years of Age from any 
part of the Kingdom. 
The NEXT ELECTION of TWELVE INFANTS will 1 
— in NUVBMBER. Immediate applications should be 
wo ye rari gue SOsmrH BOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
on. 
Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, E. 
‘ 222 are — solicited, as the charity depends 
holly v su 
pom Be yp ton — W ta. Ms, and upwards; Life 
dl. 2 vi 10s8., and od upwards ; the votes increasing 
in proportion to the subscription 


O MORE WORKHOUSES for the RE- 
SPECTED PUOR above SIXTY YEARS of AGE. 


All 
I interested in a movement of this character are 


send their name and to H. V., Post 
Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hill, London, ' 


| 


Terra PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Masren: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Sxcomp Master: EDWARD STBANE JACKSON, Ed., M.A. 
TERMS : 

Pupils entering under 50 guineas, 
The Next TERM will COMMENCE on the 10th Ocroper. 
The New Buildings are now completed, 


LBAN HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 
Conducted by MISS UPTON, with the Assistance of 
© Governesses Masters. 


and 
and 
inn cee References to Ministers ! 


The NEXT TERM COMMEN(DES Ocroser ith. 


LACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QU BEN’S-SQUARE. 
Parvcrrat—Mr. JAMES OROMPTON. 


This establishment ie situated on the Wert Coast, in one 
the healthiest iocalities in 


forte of 
Ro. D D., London; Rev 
— 1 ona Rev. Andrew . St 
8; ov a 5 * ’ 
Halifax; Eeq., 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE—A GRA- 
DUATE of LONDON UNIVERSITY. 84. 
-hill, RECEIVES into his house a FEW YO — 


Apply by letter only, stating age. 
salary required, to H. 8. ＋ 7 
seller, Newsagent, and Stationer, 55, Ship-street, Brighton. 


A YOUNG ENGINEER requires a SITUA- 


TION; is a Draughteman, is well uainted 
with Engineers’ and illwrighte work. work, &c. Good 3 


H, care of Mr. W. Payne, Wallingford. 


R,° % 44 POLYTECHNIC. 
SER THE PARIS EXPOSITION FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Professor s LECTURES on the PALAIS DB L’EX- 
POSITION, at we — Bight. r the other 
— ee N reo 

surprise, called 10 the 
MUSICAL Era STS al of AMEE CAPE. Baq. 


Fran LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE-STREBT, E. O. 
FounDED ANNO DOMINI, 1843. 
Chairman, WILLIAM — Eeq., Sheriff Elect ot 
London and Middlesex. 


The following figures show the position of the “STAR,” 
from which it will be seen that it is one of the most secure 
and valuable Offices in which to make family 


Total Policies Issued =. Os 


Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


R. COOKE BAINSS, 
RAILWAY GCOMPENSATION VALUER, . 
No. 106, Cheapside, E. O. 


PROPSRTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leashold 
Securities. 


HOBTHAND.—PITMAN 5 PHONO- 
is taught in 


published, 
S2 of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. 


OX*OR 


TES DE VIS 4 for 18. 
8, ls. 8d. ; 15, . 8d. Carte and stamps, 
IU 
Carte enlarged to cabinet size, 1 copy, . 6d. ; 6, Gs. 
R. DENNIS, Photographer, Jenner-street, Coventry. 


ANTED, tabl 
„ «sit rectable, trustworthy | VTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
VANT in a comfortable place. Excellent character. 


Address, W. L., Aberbaidon, near Abergavenny. 


N-DOOR SERVANT WANTED.—A re- 


spectable MAN may hear of a good in a quiet 
family in the country, by application to Book. 
seller, St. Ives, Hunts. 


URCH ORGAN for SALE.—Two com- 
plete rows of keys, 11 stops, in very handsome carved 


Gothic case ; decorated pipes. 
2 — — O. Lewis 


OLYLAND’S, 150, Strand, two doors west 
of Somerset House.—RALPH and SON invite the 
fashionable OO 


rey py to their new and ATS 
for the — 4 material and workmanship. 
Belstend’ senqwanll Coat. New colours in 

and Tweeds for lounge and sporting suite.—150 $0 Meranda. 


For particulars and to view, 
and Co., Manufactory, — 
OARD and RESIDENCE are — to a 
GENTLEMAN or LADY in aemall Christian Family 
three miles from Bristol. The house is handsomely furnished 


—gardens, — and paddock ad Situation healthy, 
and having railway sccommodstion, references given 
and required. 


=~ te A. B., Smith and Co., 18, St. Augustine’s-parade, 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK SEILOSES, 
49, Great Ormond-street, W. O. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


H. R H. The Princess of WALES. 
Vice Patrons E. K H. The Princess CHRISTIAN. 


A of age die in 
London every year 


The Hospital now provides seventy-five beds, and relieves 
twelve hundred out-patients weekly. 
The committee earnestly solicit contributions. 


Bankers— Williams, a and Co. ; Messrs. Hoare, Mesars, 


SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary. 
July, 1867. 


ONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
the Settlement of Fire Losses undertaken by the 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies 


ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders. 
Every description of Insurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street, 


ern 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ MORNING 


and EVENING DRESSES of « description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. * 


WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 


COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. 


Miss LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 

pared to execute orders from al) of London and suburbs, 

punctually, on the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate, 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


12, Bpenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 


ALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
OOCKBRELL and O0. 8 eee 
tor the BEST SCREENED CO 


- supplied 
her Majesty, ae SS 00 Pines ses ood H.R. H the 
Duke o F Edinburgh Wy ee Earl- 
street, Tune — — Pimlico (office to the 
Grosvenor Hotel) ; Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 


ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; — at Brighton. 


CauTiow.—G, J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitied to use their name. 


6 .—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and OO, 

Hetton, South Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wall’s-end, 
the best House Coal, direct by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, 26s. 
Wall’s-end Seconds, 25s.; best 
Bilkstove, 23s.; 


fi . 
Wart, Ragin rod 8 


— rin ad No Agents analayed. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1867. 


REGILDING IN THE BEST MANNER AT LOWEST 
ESTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


BLAEH & CO, 
COVENTRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRIOR, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
OF BUILDING. 


— 


erry Sart 
2 carata FU e 


AND D BED ROO? 


au SON _ & COMPANY, 


— DuaLrns, WEST, 0. 
“STANDAED TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 
of a choice 
Compesed of a ccdestion of tens to combine strength 


‘HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 


T. 1 THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON, 
7 a ee TEAS. 
1 1 Bent to 


— eae oe 


* T. 1 TEA COMPANY, 
158 OCannon-strest, City 
r 


— Mencgees, 
—— — 


DEN . 


Pounds of Good Tea for 6s. Gd. can’t be dear. 
KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are really 


Oompany’s 
Great Bt. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopagate-street. Jan. 1, 
BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


RANDY, 


BRAN iDY, PURE BRANDY, 


* 
don j by the ee towns in Bagland ; o 


wholesale . Brest Windmllltreet, London, W.2 


— teh and “ 
22 seal, pink label, cork, branded “Kins- 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pran. 


are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, aad should see that Les and 2 Namer 
„Label, Bottle, and * 


EXPOSITION UNIVER SELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 


N 000 of 1 
early 200, : 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MAOHINES. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
Machines now in use in all 

Iltustrated Prospectus 


of the world. 
of work gratis and post 


Machine ranteed 
and sam * 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent-street, London, W.; 59, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
wherever exhibited. 


FURNISH 


YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DBA NES—Osishested Table Cutlery, every variety of style 


-| DEANT’ oa 


DEAN DE’S—Domestic a for every purpose, Bath-rooms 
Fenders and Fire-irons, in all mod 
in all ern and ap- 


DEANE’s— — Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
DEANE’S—Hogiaiar Stove Improved London-made Kitch. 
DEANBH’S—Cornices a variety of pat- 
Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 


DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu - 
factured on the premises, of the best material. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


_ DEANE & Co. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
PRESTOWN’S 
ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, 


FREE FROM PRUSSIC ACID. 
This delicious Besence is the only kind that may be safely 
„ 


Tia Retail by Chemists, -e , in bottles 6d., ls., 


and ls, 6d. 
PRESTON and SONS, 
88, Leadenhall-street, B.C. „“ Observe the Trade Mark. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c., 
And Fable Du of the Bes eo quality, See Lancet and 


hing be obtained etal i all parte of the word, and 
w 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 
„„ Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING CURATIVE 
AND ELECIrRIC sees ay 


Sufferers from Nervous N ful Dreams, Indiges- 
tion, Weakness, — as NOW CURB THEMSELVES by 


the „ Remed in Europe, protected 
Her s Great Seal. for One a by Hf. 
JAM E, Medica) Electrician (To the London Hospi 
Percy ouse, Bedford-square, 


— aemeerete oe tirely Superseded. (Reference 
to the leading Physielane of the day.) : N 


— 11024 FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOW ACE. 
HEARTSURN, ADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES 


TION ; and the best mild a nt for delicate constitutions 
— adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London. and of all Chemists. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIETL D 
STARCH. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 


BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PUBE COAL TAR SOAP. 
DDr 111 
— 1 — * — toctemens. the Lancet, &0. 
To be had in Tablets 6d. and Is. each, of all Chemusts, and 
Wholesale of 


W. V. WRIGHT and COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for ol whe ep Oe ee ee Soap Tablet, which 
o A 


UFACTURED B 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Pat Patentees of the Belf-fitting Candles. 


, | Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and Others. 


*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
of all sizes and in 
lb. 


VARIOUS QUALITIES from ls. 
ae wer BE HaD RVSEY WHORE. : 


Oster of por Canis, Tree or Chandler (J. O. and J. 


Patent). 
chee ane RR 
thout either paper or scraping, and burning to the end. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 


Sold by all Chemists, &., at 18. Id., 28. Od., and 4. 6d. 
Per Box. 
ATE S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS and COLDS. 
at Is. 1$d., 2s, od., and 4. 6d. 


Sold by all Chemists, &c., 
per Box. 


ORSDELL’S PILLS, 
EDY FOR BILIOUS DISORDERS. 
at 


., at ls, Id., N. Od., and ds, 6d. 


F 


RUPTURSS., 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MA IE. PATENT 
LEVER TRU und the 
body, is re ental te tn Laneouen — it and 
advan :—Ilst. Facility of a uence Per feet freedom 
eee 
al at 
ath. It admits of every kind of exercise * 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly 
observation. 
We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 


and we strenuously advise the use o 1 


o1 truss as from that which we have the highest 
— in thus recommending.” —Church and 


lef to the 
to Prince 
6, Reg., — 


„ and the Truss 
post, on sending 
of the body, fare inches belet? the hina, to the 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by 
which cannot fail . he - be forwarded 
circumference 


the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITH, 228. PIOCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., Zls., 26s. 6d., and 818. 6d 
Postage, 18. 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls. 64., ., and 525.64, Postage 


0 Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage ls. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly, = NEW PATENT 


ETA STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and — ne pen — and 
the best invention Oy for giving — and Lea MA ae 
rr us, 2 in texture, 


E “VEINS, SPRA &. Itis 
es vo, and is n on | > maa 


Price 4s. d., 7s. 6d. 10s., 60 16s, each, 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, ye 


Ponconformist, 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, ANDO THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 
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1 higher influences with which they will hare to 
a igher influences with whi ey wi ve to 
ey et ay 8 =e © 766 — in contact, before they win for themselves 
Body eie f Mr. Forster and his the sanction of a Parliamentary majority. 
The Pan-Anglican Synod 758| The British Association 767 What we look forward to, however, is this— 
Conference of Bishops. 7 p calling near the Wind.. res — — rinciples of ay ee — 
— : — A policy wi im u e aristocracy o 
W . Tot R | Fook) culture, and wealth by the bulk of the 
CORRESPONDENCE: [ Geer 771 population included within the boundary lines 
Public Affaire in Gory | phe British Amociation-- e have mentioned, instead of being thrast by 
RS "se. 768| Coneiliation .......... 772 | the upper upon the lower section. Legislation 
A ene Mooting of the ag | art Om@oial, and Per- may be expected hereafter to express, for the 
e Tt | the letter rather than of the former, and the 

„eee eee ee 768 19999 ũ⸗́(Ü ⁴ G14 ormer, an 
The New Hefors Ast Tos | Gleanings , e | checks which landlordism will henceforth put 
The Manchester Births, Marriages, and upon national p will only avail to lessen 
e 11 76 | its impetus, not to finally obstruct, far less to 

2 7e mercial Intelligence .. 776 reverse, its advances. 


Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


— — 


THE NEW CONSTITUENT BODY. 


A great deal of labour has been spent by 
gentlemen who may be described as registra- 
tion experts, in searching, collating, sifting, and 
manipulating Parliamentary returns other 
official documents, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the arithmetical changes to which the 
Representation of the People Act will probably 
subject existing political 


his statistical explorations, that the Liberals 
have been largely victimised in the recent 
shuffling of the cards by Mr. Disraeli, and 
another is equally confident that the craft of 
that statesman has but outwitted his own re- 
luctant supporters by transferring supreme 
power into democratic hands. We do not place 
very implicit reliance upon either of these cal- 
culations, nor indeed upon any calculation 
whatever proceeding upon the assumption that 
the two great parties in the State, while pre- 
—— their respective characteristics and their 
mu antagonism, will also continue to hold 
their present political creeds. We believe that 
Earl Carnarvon hit the truth when he said that 
although the actors should remain the same as 
now, it would make all the difference in the 
world whether they addressed themselves to 
the boxes or the gallery. The Conservatism, 
for instance, of this present Parliament, would 
have been accounted advanced Liberalism before 
the Reform Act of 1832, and whichever party 
may have the conduct of affairs in 1869, we 
much question whether the objects and watch- 
words of either will not be found to have 
a very sensible alteration. In cast- 

ing the horoscope, therefore, of politico-eccle- 
siastical opinions, we are free to confess that we 
attach no very high importance to the relative 
ition of Parliamen sections. Our belief 

is that even if that should be but little changed, 
the orbit in which all will move will be essen- 


tially different. 

It ap to us exceedingly probable that, in 
the main, the political — + the pressure o 
which will be most felt by the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, will take its rise in that broad section of 
the community which lies between what may be 
technically designated as the “ respectable” 
portion of the middle-class, and the proletaire 
and pues portion of the wage-earning class. 
We do not say that the majority of seats will be 
at the di of this belt of the population, 
but that the direction and force of political 
activity will be principally derived from that 
quarter. The dominant pdlitical ideas of the 
country will probably emanate from thence. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that these ideas 
will reach their ascendancy in the crude state 
in which they may chance to make their first 
appearance. Doubtless, they will be greatly 


parties. To one of 
them it is made but too clear as the result of 


f | relate to religious equality 


the members of oo wa 


) feeli 


| 


Now, in surveying this vast breadth of the 
constituent field, for the 5 of forecasting 
the future of politico-ecclesiastical action, there 
are two or three points that strike us as 
especially worthy of notice. The first of these 
is that, apart from questions which affect, or are 
imagined to affect, their own social prospects, 


earning class, 
are readily influenced by —— * 
in behalf of simple justice. They like fair play. 


gonism which the Church would be thereby 
provoked to bring into the electoral field. In 
all likelihood, the force of that much-dreaded 
opposition has been greatly overrated—but 
fancy, in such cases, can do all the work of 
facts. At any rate, a prevailing notion that 
the ultimate preponderance of — and 
party strength was centred in the Church, very 
seriously impeded the progress of politico- 


which served to excuse 8 Parlia- 
ans he beet Gin, ele ule 


cease to 


i 


Stee 


tent force which 
anxiety, if not with 


not the ry By’ the 
the laity of Church, but the vast 


the wage-earning the actual 
lester in most of cur Parllementory 


tially, at least, the masters of the 
should 


3 


. 


i 


i 
b 
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—— 
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view with complacency an equality of are 
rights. have no general 5 ferent amount of 
monopoly. understand and of 
at least in its ication to matters of public fear of 
interest which only touch them as they touch all we 


other subjects of the realm, the force of the 
Christian maxim, to do as they would be done 
by. It will not be requisite to cut through any 
thick web of sophistry or prejudice in order to 
bring this maxim to bear upon their decisions. 
Show them that it is applicable, and how it is 
applicable, and you will have gone the greater 


part of the way towards winning their suffrage. 

In the second place, the class, as such, lies 
entirely beyond the reach of clerical dictation. 
Its political power, whatever it may amount to, 
is in no danger of being wielded by the clérgy. 
If, at present, it possesses but a scanty sum of 
ecclesiastical information, and takes but little 
interest in ecclesiastical polity, it is at least free 
from deep-seated ecclesiastical prejudices. It has 
no status to keep up by denominational profes- 
sions. It will not be tempted to side with the 
State-Church merely because it is the Charch of 
the Sovereign, the nobility and the gen 
because connection with it is regarded as “ the 
genteel thing.“ The assumptions to which the 
middle-classes have tamel 
— a poor chance with thi 

e constituency, especiall 
found on the side ; 
we are dis 
the score of illicit influences at the time of an 
election, and we think it not impossible that the 
Parliament which may be returned with the 
help of this class may fall very far short of what 
one — to anticipate it should be. Neverthe- 
less, however returned, and whatever its 
natural leanings, it will be unconsciously, but 
largely, imbued with the known views and 
of the numerical majority of the con- 
stituent body. It will see the questions which 
h an entirely 
altered atmospheric medium, and, by an irre- 
sistible law of political attraction, will gravitate 
towards the sentiment which associates itself 
with the weightiest political power. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the effect of the 
new Reform Act upon the division of parties in 
the House of Commons, we cannot entertain a 
doubt as to the altered aspect under which the 
questions which chiefly absorb our interest will 
henceforth present themselves to that assembly. 
Up to the present time, those questions have 
had to fight their way through the formidable 
obstruction raised against them by the presump- 
tion that, however reasonable they might be in 
themselves, it would be dangerous to brave in 
support of them the array of political anta- 
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endowing the Roman Oatholio Church in Ireland. 
The last to put forward this notion is Mr. Agar-Bllis, 
the Liberal member for Kilkenny. Mr. Agar-Bllis 
concedes that it is impossible for the Established 
Charch to remain as it is, and that the only alterna- 
tives are to abolish it in toto or to reform it. As 
regards the first, he remarks that it would “ raise 
such a storm amongst the Protestants that life would 
be hardly safe, and that it would rouse such a spirit 
of sectarianism among the resident owners of pro- 
perty that a system of coercive proselytism would 
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kind of Ohristianity has it taught them? Has it 
even improved their mere humanity? Mr. Agar- 
Ellis virtually informs us that, according to his 
belief, it has possessed them with the most inhuman 
spirit that can reside in the heart of a human being. 


Mr. Agar-Ellis’s words. What a comment are they 
on the beneficent spirit of the Irish Church! What 
a revelation do they give of State-Church Pro- 
testantism! Let it be marked that this language is 
used not of the common people and the ignorant, but 


of wealthy landlords. It is they, not the Fenian or 
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the fury of the Protestant landlords, and that the 
country would be made uninhabitable by them, if the 
State were to appropriate the tithes, he thinks that 
such a result would be altogether prevented if a por- 
tion of them were to the Roman Catholics. 
We cotifess that we doh’t follow him in his reason- 
ing, but we do follow him when he writes this sen- 
tende :— 


tentative 
himwelf foreshadows ? We 


steps te carry out the very scheme which 
! take Mr. Agur-Ellie’s 


RE 


doabt, 
it is worth notice, but it may be ry 
dozen lines. As well as we can gather, the principal 
point of the author is, that there is as much division 


an “ Aot of Uniformity,” and whatever may be its 
divisions, the members of the Hétablished Church are 
not made to support each and every one of 
them. We need further only to repeat the 
whith the writer advances. Aoocord- 
ing to him the Athanasian creed is “a 
venerable bulwark of the true, or Oatholic faith”; 
“in the Ohurch of England we have the broad 
ground of a common belief!” (Ha! ha!) Apos- 
tolical succession is an “historical fact”; Arch. 

Whately “really knew very little of theo- 
Stanley “is no preacher of the 


| 


tite 
71 


„Bat it is not necessary; his pamphlet is quite 


dan we do with such a writer? Charles Lamb once | connection of Church and State unfortunate, but it was 
met a similar person—he was a sub-stamp collector matrimony there was first the wooing, then the wed- 


—at Wordsworth’s house. The sub-stamp collector, 
who had a great reverence for Wordsworth’s in- 
tellect, kept on asking whether the poet did not 
think Mr. Milton was a great man, Mr. Shakespeare 


ditto, Lord Babson ditto. Lamb went behind him | part 


and felt his head ; and this is what we should like to 
do with “ A Clergyman of the Archdeaconry of Salop.“ 


enough. By-the-bye, we should not like our readers 
to miss the conclusion of this production, which is 
as follows :— 


e then, as te did, 1 


bility of temper on the 
is desired. If the 

st give the wife back 
ion of Church 

ved great bleas- 


n the advantages and gains of the 


If you are itted—and, spite of your Parliaments, | Establishment, he said they were nothing worth if th 
it is God only who will permit you to destroy the | trath was to be sncrifeed, and the inherest right of self. 


Establishment in this country—we may rest in the | government 


belief that He will finally cast e to rot and 
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porish, like Sampson oast aside his asi’s ebene after | Lor Sus adie” Thee be aliould not fear for the hun 


his work upon the Philistines. You will | of an impoverished but not disgraced Church. He felt 
wh unction, or piety there is among | most deeply that the Irish el was only a Colonial 
of doctri Church, the Church of the English 


colony, and it would 


1 


be well if English statesmen would bear this in mind; 
and if she was to be eee of her legal status, let her 
have, as the Church in the colonies, the freedom of 


ly even the great and powerfal 
may yet have to the issue 
whether union with the State is compatible with the 
maintenance of the truth. 
Considering the eminent position of this speaker for 
ability and influence, these are perhaps the most im- 
portant words that have been uttered by any Church- 
man on this question. 

The Church-rate system has received another and a 
heavy blow. For years past a contest has been 
fought out in Berkhampstead, which is not one of 
the “populous” parishes of England. At a poll the 
anti-rate party have always been defeated by votes, 
although not by voters. The result has been sum- 


; | monses, suits, distraints, and all the other godless and 


anti-Christian machinery of State-Churchism. Last 
week we recorded the particulars of more than forty 
of these distraints, and we have now to record their 
natural and inevitable end. The pro-rate party 
have, at last, been shocked with their own deeds. 


Wanting money again, they proposed a compromise, 


the anti-fate party, and especially Mr. 
Healey, who is a Churchman, on the result of this 
long campaign. They have done better than gain a 


numerical victory: they have altered opinions and 


produced conviction. ? 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

Only wait till next week! In abont ten days 
we shall know — what we shall know. Not long 
ago the streets of Rome were swarming with ecole- 
siastics from every country under heaven, with all 
kinds of garments and nearly every tint even of 
skin, and, above all, burning with zeal and enthusiasm, 
one in heart and purpose, believing in themselves 
and in their Church, in the chief Pontiff, and also in 
the Holy Ghost. Even the Times’ correspondent, a 
man probably not without experience of the common 
world, moderately armed against the infection of 


» | fanaticism, quite as likely to calculate accurately the 


price per yard as the spiritual potency of satin and 
lace—even he had to beseech the indulgence of his 
Protestant countrymen as he confessed a new 
emotion. The world is not used up” until St. 
Peter's is burnt down and the Roman Church itself 
a mighty monster of the past. Bat that great 
gathering from all lands to celebrate the martyrdom 
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ol the greatest of the Apostles was but the prologue 
to a far more august drama. The rehearsal was in 
Rome, the performance itself will be—at Lambeth. 
The Pan-Anglican Synod is coming—has partly 
come. Ouapetown himself is already in our midst ; 
and has he not blessed Ignatius in the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels? The rest are on their way. 
| Yesterday, at noon, at No. 5, Park-street, St. 
James's, they were to meet; to find out as 
nearly as they , in a single sitting, what they 
have come for; on September 24, 25, and 26, 
at Lambeth Palace, they confer. 


“ Parturiunt montes.” But, thank Heaven! we 


know already what will be brought forth. Not 


There has been a sort of High-Church ovation at 
Salisbury, where various bishops, and some lower 
stars in the ecclesiastical firmament, have met to do 
honour to the bishop of the diocese. Amongst them 
was the Dean of Cork, who spoke thus significantly 


“ ridiculus mus, which, though small, is really alive, 
and as much a mammal as an elephant; but a series 
of resolutions and unctuous desires. Three arch- 
bishops and seventy-three bishops, including five or 
six “assistants,” one “late” bishop, descending 
apparently even from the upper glory for so grand a 
service, will meet at Lambeth, chiefly that they may 
very much love one another and affectionately 
“resolve.” It is indeed the last thing that we should 


of unfortunate marriages. Not that he thought the 


have expected; for irresolution “is the badge of all 
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their tribe.” Nobody could be made a bishop if he | drivelling superstition, while the intelleotnal classes | 
had first made up his own mind. Definitely to resolve | are abandoning Christianity altogether. A Royal 
upon anything but inaction, or a treadmill, or mark- | Commission on Ritualism oan do no more than 
ing time, would be equivalent to biting one another's | tamely suggest that Protestantism should be aban- 
heads off, and making the Lambeth Synod more] doned when convenient, and retained when an 
renowned than the Kilkenny cats. But why not | aggrieved parishioner is willing to ruin himself by a 
resolve to remain in solution? and, above all, very | lawsuit. Bishops are pointed at as the most imbe- 
much to love? Why cannot even Natal be affeo- | cile of mankind. Journals like the Pall Mall Gazette 
tionately lubricated by Oxford. regard the failure of the Church as too patent to be 


Bat, to begin with, the President will “ address”; | argued. And meanwhile eighty bishops meet to for the 

and then ask everybody—or at least every “ ho beslobber one another, and invent new fetters for Dowie, ane 3 Se 
4 E ws love and zeal for the | * the Lo=d's 

metropolitan, and distant bishop —if he can think | thought and speech—all in = zor due clergy. At the concl 

of any mortal thing to say. As any interruption of Church. In the revival of symbolism would just one] Rey, Dr. Whi 

the programme at this stage is widely improbable, image of Judas Iscariot be wholly out of place ? eended the 

the Synod will proceed to “ resolve” -— which the i of 

society in E 


Resolution: — We, bishop» of Christ’s holy Catholic THE CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS. 
Churoh proteming the fl of the primitive and undi-| The Pan-Anglican Synod, which will assemble at 
on Sori 


effected even 
vided Church, as ) defined by the first | Lambeth Palace next week, will bea unique assembly, | nent. . 
7 or ean — SB od by eS inasmuch as the Colonial Episcopate will be more | with spiritual 
ormati anne o good ; 
10 of Ged th the wa Pal strongly represented therein than either that of | ducing Christianit 


— England or that of the United States. Out of 

of Lambeth, u th t og ry! “7 
of All Eogland, desire Sek te a — 124 twenty-eight members of our own bench, ten have, 
for having thus 1144. — tor from various reasons, deolined to attend. Of the 
and ip; secondly, we| English bishops, therefore, there will be but eighteen 
desire to express the deep sorrow with which we view | at the conference; out of forty-three bishops in the é 
the divided condition of the flock of Christ throughout | United States only nineteen had signified their | 08 af rope 

the world; and, lastly, we do here solemnly declare our | intention of coming ; but as many as twenty-three ; 

belief that the best hope of future reunion will be found | colonial bishops will be present. The Irish Bench 


in drawing each of us for ourselves clo-er to our common 
Lord, ving ourselves to much prayer and interces- will be represented by eight out of eleven, and the 


Sers 


in vo- 

sio Scotch the position of which is the most 
Ling 8 ambiguous of All, will each be represented. The 1 
whole assemblage will, it is expected, represent rather : 
more than half of what is called the Com- — 


munion. The total number of bishops is 187, while 
Here is food for thought! The bishops are glad to eee ee ee seventy- 


meet, and, moreover, they are exactly what th 3 — 
would have been any time in the first — — —— It | mw Sm we — i 
Then the Church was undivided. And why not be the first day, Sept. 24, there will be holy com- “lusion 
similarly undivided now? Nothing is easier than munion, a sermon by the Bishop of Illinois, the 
union—on conditions. Even a thief can agree with | opening address of the president, and discussion on 
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was being collected. 
you about the possession of your watch, if he is the following :— diction the procession 
allowed to shoot the dissentient and then take the | . Tag it l 1 3 F paren having Seth 
vote of the survivor. There was an undivided | maintaining herly intercomm that all cases of | — | table, it was 


1 
0 
j 


Church for four centuries simply because the stronger | establishment of new sees and appointment of — 


party excommunicated the weaker, and then voted | bishops be —— to all archbishops » - — 0 behind the screeen leading to the 
itself “orthodox” and “Churoh,” and the weaker = ee . in Scot. then played a voluntary until the 

‘ Churoh 
“ heretio and “ schismatic.” There would soon be Protestant Epis. ao : * congregation, the 


an undivided Church in Africa if Oapetown might 
roast Colenso and all his followers in Smithfield. — ee — 
But, at any rate, “ behold how good and pleasant a | members of the“ one 
thing it is,” for bishops to confer together at Lambeth g seother may be daly maintained. we | I. 
in unity. Good heavens! how fond we are of one behalf of n 

no 6 e clergyman 
a . N Renae 7 | tak ate So — SHrould «fitiate th any diocese without ex 8 sach 
speech, Oxford embraced Ouapetown ”’ ? 

Meanwhile, as when beggars die there are no 
comets seen,” so even when a new bishop is conse- . day. 8 25, the general su for dis- 
crated, nobody may think it worth while to say so, — will Ue Senate Churches 2 Snbor- 
“resolved” that when anything of the sort happens, | dination to Metropolitans.”’ 
somebody shall kindly mention it to somebody else, 
a metropolitan, for instance, or a primus, or a presi- 
dent. And don’t let clergymen go about without | the 
anybody knowing who anybody else is. Letters 
commendatory might be good things; and if they | de, 
occasionally interfere with the rights of patrons or | 
churchwardens, or the common law of England, so 
much the better for the lawyers.—(P.S., the Bene- 
diction.) 

On the second day the bishops of the undivided 
Church will “confer” on the colonies, metropolitan 
authority, and safeguards of orthodoxy; will bless 
themselves, and adjourn. 

On the third day they will resolve that they have 
got great good, and “desire” to render thanks for Missionaries to Bish 
the same ; and that they hope to meet again at Lam- — . bishops will be held on ani 
beth, and to be even more fond of each other than | early day next week to arrange for the precise course 
ever. They will then bless one another, as before. to be adopted at the opening of the conference on 


Now it is not the least use—who are we, to teach the 24th inst. 3 the Synod 
a Pan-Anglican Synod, whatever that may mean /— ; : 
but we venture to warn even bishops that there is Py yeh Geng Fe ve! om Ul commenced at eight o clock, was preached 
one thing that no religion ever has survived, or ever | London, on behalf of home and foreign missions, took 
will, and that is the contempt of thinking men. Every | place 112 at y N 5 Lawrence 
religion wi ile in it has to contend against | Jewry, Gresham-street, it having been an- 
—— —4— . — commends nounced (though without adequate authority 1A 
itself to the intellect and the conscience of mankind * — R „ — 1 — and to cast a cold unpitying eye on 
it den i dees Gee ene | church tes Ile tution which so widely prevailed 

must succeed. But when it mes despised, church was thronged by a most respecta e CO sataral, Fle then went on 00 Gesestbe 
either for sheer folly or moral laxity, its doom is | gation, including a number of the cl 8 — work of the Church. 


fixed, And that is the very condition into which the | metropolitan diocese. The service commenced 
hich : 
English Church is very rapidly drifting. People do dually 4 1 2 oe aod — we ont The energetic and ubiquitous Archdeacon Denison 
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“ Notification of Proposed 1 
aries to Bishops” A 
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not believe either in its honesty or its common-sense. | accompanied by the o as the choir, consisting of is getting up a memorial to the Primate pra that 
Here, for instance, isa paltry gathering out of all the | about seventy boys, ests, and acolytes, each attired rt Synod — ore ig, and > 0 oe 
world of some eighty bishops, and there is not a mn 4 white cape or surplice of the precise Roman ai 0 pot N uur * . 

Catholic cut, over long black gowns or cassocks, | dioese of N ari 0 pu opinions 


single question to be discussed for which any earnest 4 1 down the and acts of Bishop „that being 
man cares a bad sixpence. Is love so rare a gift in —— 1 —ů 1 — chanting the on which the Assembly was convened, and the cir- 
the chief pastors of the Church that a man must | piece of music which had been set down for them, | cumstances of that case exhibiting “ all the principal 
ibit i ile in England | On reac the front of the communion, where two | offences, dangers, and difficulties of the time. 

cross an ocean to exhibit it? Meanwhile in Englan 2 ly N fro ; 

han half the le are avowed Dissenters ; | Priests had previously stationed, they filed o The Daily News observes that, apart m anything 
yr eae a , right and left, the younger boys taking precedence, which it may accomplish, the conference of bishops 
and the very paper that advertises the Synod con- | the more mature following, and taking up their posi- | of Lambeth will be remarkable if only for its com- 
tains a list of some thirty distraints for Church- rates.] tions on either side of the altar railings, where stalls nye It is the first 4 to represent on a 
Of the rest, a great number are sinking down into ] had been provided for their accommodation. The scale the essential unity of the Church of Eng- 
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wtTon ably supported the proposi- 
tary contributions: on the two — 

had voluntarily given in a bazaar 
their new chapel the sum of £73. 


Mr. Rzap said, if by the volun 
from the railwa 2 . 


raised 4,000/., and the wealthy worshippers of the 
i than that. 


Caw rr se Trus?—Acocording to the Morning 
Herald the Government have determined to grant 


Bunaitt Fretps.—The Rev. Samuel Couling, of 
Scarborough, is about to bring out a book entitled, 
„ Bunhill Fields; or, Historical and Biographical 
Reminiscences of Bunhill Fields, which will contain 
memorials of many of the early Nonconformists, 
Puritans, and others of more recent date, whose 
remains are interred there. 


on the subject, says the hall, which will be “a centre 
of ” and “a place of conference for 
Christians of various lands, will cost about 4,400/., 
of which 4,000/. has been subscribed#®,400/. being 
the gift of one person. 

Roman Oatnouric Intonerance I IreLanp.—A 
Roman Catholic priest near Moate, in the county of 
Westmeath, having accidentally ascertained that a 


servant who formerly belonged to his communion 
change her religious belief from 
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thousandfold into their bosoms. 
He had suffered much since Monday, but he had 
called in the aid of a beloved physician, who he 
trusted, with God’s aid and blessing, would be able 
for him an effectual and permanent cure. 
to meet them again on Thursday evening 
to them, but not to perform the more 
laborious part of his duties.— Advertiser. 
Tas Epvucation Question 1n New Sours Watss. 
—The Roman Catholics have begun to make a dead 
at the Educational Act of last year. They are 
determined, if possible, to secure separate schools 
for their own children, but they will not be strong 
enough to do it unless they get the Episcopalians to 
work with them; and even then it is doubtful 
whether they could do anything more than force the 
into a system of secular education. All 
impartial people see that in a community like this 


public schools by means of a tacit compromisé. If 
the denominations push their views to an extreme, 
and object to every class-book that can be con- 
strued into having any religious bias, then the educa- 
tion will have to be purely secular. The Catholics 
Coe Se en ee Soriptare lessons of the Irish 
ool books in the ordinary classes; but they wish 
to substitute some Catholic manuals. The latter are 
quite inadmissible for the use of Protestants. There- 
fore, if the former are also refased, there can be no 
Scripture lessons at all. In the course of a debate 
last night Mr. Parkes, who is both Colonial Secretary 
and President of the Council of Education, stated 
that the recent investigations of the inspectors had 
i that in the old denominational schools 
there had been great inefficiency, and also a wilful 
falsification of the school attendance carried out 
under the orders of the school managers. Disclosures 
of this kind will effectually prevent any return to the 
old system.—Letter from Sydney. 

THs Proposgep COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE.— 
Canon Cook, the general editor of this work, writes: 
—The delay in the publication has given occasion 

complaint, That delay has been caused by the | 


illness of some contributors, and by the advance- 
ment of others to positions involving duties which 
made it impossible for them to complete their several 
portions within the time originally contemplated. 
This remark applies especially to the Pentateuch. 
Of the five contributors to whom it was allotted, one 
has relinquished his work altogether on account of 
failure of health, one is at present too ill to revise 
the notes which he has finished, and the contributor 
who is preparing and has now nearly completed the 


+ | commentary on Genesis, has been for three years in 


charge of a great diocese. Notes on other parte of 
the work are in an advanced state, and a large por- 
tion might already have been published I not 
been determined, for weighty and obvious reasons, 
to begin with the Pentateuch, and to print all the 
Books in their order. Some misapprehension seems 
to prevail as to the object of the ‘ Commentary.’ 
The wish of those with whom the plan originated, 
and of those to whom its execution has been en- 
trusted, was to present to the English public the 
most important results bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, which have been up to the 
present time elicited by discussions and inquiry 
whether in England or on the continent. The work 
is, however, sufficiently advanced for me to be able 
to state that it will also comprise no small amount of 
independent research.” 

Tue Carnot Concress at Matitnes.—The 
annual assembly of the Congress of Ultramontanes 
took place at Malines last week. Conspicuous among 
the speakers was Monseigneur Dupanloup, the 
Bishop of Orleans. He had read, he said, in a 
newspaper that Belgium was becoming the sink of 
Europe. Of course, he could not endorse that 


opinion, for he had jast before deolared that the 
Belgians were a Christian nation to the very marrow 


of their bones; but he thought he had discovered 
what the journalist meant. The reverend gentleman 
said :— 


This very morning, passing through Brussels and 
visiting the fine square of the Hotel de Ville, I en'ered 
® small street cailed, I regret to say, ‘* Street of the 
Hotel de Ville.” My attention was caught by an 
ostentatious inscription on the wall of a large house. 
It ran thus— Liberal Association: Constitutional 
union, and then below—there was a public-house ! 


At this terrible announcement, according to the 
Monde, there was a “sensation” in the bishop’s 
audience. According to a less pious paper, that 


.| Sensation was by universal and prolonged 


laughter. Bat bishop had not concluded his 
horrifying revelations. He proceeded to say :— 
The publichouse had for its sign, A ’Eafer.” (Pro- 


: | longed sensation.) From that moment I was enlightened. 


There is no society, however good and brilliant—there is 
no proud ship, however stately, that has not a foul 
corner —a sink. 

His wrath rose higher still when he came to speak 
of Luther and Calvin and the Reformed Church, 
and, having let drop the word Liberals,” the effect 
upon him was so violent that he seems to have 
almost foamed at the mouth. He called them very 
hard names. Juarez was a Liberal, he understood; 


. | also Garibaldi, who had declared it necessary to 


extirpate the sacerdotal vampire.” The Portuguese 
Liberals threw stones in the streets at the Sisters of 
Charity, 40. He had heard there was a statue to be 
raised to the man (Voltaire) who gave to the Church 
the name of “l’Infadme.” If this were done, he 
should say that a statue had been raised to infamy 
personified. 

Frenca Protestant CHurca or Lonpon.—The 
scheme for the management of the property belong- 
ing to the church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand has been 
settled by the Master of the Rolls, and has been 
printed and circulated by Mr. Fearon, the solicitor of 
the Attorney-General. The scheme is of an entirely 
revolutionary character, no doubt considered neoces- 
sary by the unhappy differences still existing in the 
church. Whilst the funded and real property of the 
church is to be vested in the official trustees of 
the court, instead of, as heretofore, in the consistory, 
the control of the interest and rents of such property 
is to be vested in trustees, to be — hep the 
court, and who are to be twelye in number; the 
consistory will thus be relieved from the duty of 
dispensing the fands of the church, but are, never- 
theless, to have the power of certifying to the future 
trustees what disbursements the consistory may 
think reasonable for payment of the salaries of 
pastors and other functionaries of the church. Upon 
receiving such certificate the trustees are to make 
such certified payments, if satisfied of the reason- 
ableness of the request. Schools are to be established 
in the neighbourhood of Soho, and to be entirely under 
the control of the twelve trustees to be appointed. 
Minute directions are given as to the instruction to 
be afforded, as also in respect of the qualification 
for church-membership. The trustees are to be at 
liberty during the next ten years to apply an annual 
sum, not exceeding 2001. a year during the first five 
years, and not exceeding 100/. a year during the 
second five years, in distribating money, coals, fuel, 
and clothing among poor persons who may not have 
received parish relief during the preceding twelve 
months. It will be perceived that three bodies are 
recognised by the scheme—first, the official trustees ; 
secondly, the twelve trustees to be appointed by the 
Master of the Rolls; and, lastly, the consistory, the 
position of which last body will widely differ from 
that of any preceding consistory, inasmach as it will 
be wholly deprived of the power of dispensing any 
portion of the funds of the church. In November 
next the court will make its selection of trustees ; 


the accounts of the consistory are in course of exa- 
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mination before the chief clerk. We trust the 
scheme will have the effect of restoring harmony to 
the church, but at the same time are somewhat 
sceptical as to the realisation of our wishes. We 
understand that the late Attorney-General (Sir John 
Rolt) has tendered his advice, in a truly Christian 
spirit, as to the course which, in his jadgment, the 
consistory ought to adopt, but that that body has 
abstained from acting upon the suggestions of the 
learned gentleman.—Oity Press. 

A Rrrvatistic Weppinc.—A good deal of com- 
ment has been caused in this town by the circum- 
stances the m of the Rev. R. 
Winterbotham, formerly curate of St. Paul’s, which 
was celebrated at that church on Saturday last. The 
ceremony, administration of the sacrament, with the 
accompanying prayers, and sermon, occupied about 
two hours. was choral, and the“ priests,”’ 
three in number, who assisted at the celebration, 
were decked out with Ritualistio vestments, and the 
whole ceremonial, with its intonations, crossings, 
and genuflexions, appeared, to the large congrega- 
tion who witnessed it, to be strangely out of place 
in an E ical charch in Evangelical Cheltenham. 
It is due to the Rev. T. V. French, the respected 
incumbent of the parish, to state that when he 
granted the use of the church for the marriage of his 
former curate, he had no intention that any but the 
usual ceremonial should be resorted to; indeed, so 
strongly did the rev. gentleman feel the impro- 
priety of what had taken place, and the danger of 
ita being supposed to have had his sanction as an 
Evangelical minister, that previously to the com- 
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the striking fact, that of the money annually expended 
on these missions, no less than 50,000/., or 1,250,000 
francs, are contributed by the English residents in 
India, who live among these missions and see them 
with their own eyes. And what is the result? We 
can point to 50,000 adult communicants, to congre- 
gations of 250,000 people, and to our native clergy, 
as fruits of grace and proofs of blessing from above. 
Bat, to my jadgment, the greatest fruit of all mis- 


sionary labour in the past and in the present is to be | Pecti 


found in the mighty change already produced in the 
knowledge and convictions of the people at large. 
Everywhere the Hindoos are learning that an idol is 
nothing, and that bathing in the Ganges cannot 
cleanse away sin. Everywhere they are getting to 
know that to us there is one God, even the Father, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all nations. 
A native scholar, speaking of his own religion, has 
said of it: —“ Hindooism is sick unto death: I am 
persuaded it must fall.“ And a crowd once asked a 
Berlin missionary, “ Sir, why does not the Govern- 
ment abolish Juggernaut, and save us from the 
penalties of outcasts if we profess Christianity? 
The new school of educated men, calling themselves 
Theists, in thousands are seeking for a better way 
without encountering the same great penalties. A 
glorious future is indicated by these “signs of the 
heaven, which seem to me to prove the principle 
with which I started: that in a great empire in 
which public opinion is compact and firm, a vast 
change in preparation for the fature may be pro- 
duced while churches and converts are comparatively 
few. Like Israel of old in presence of Moab, in the 
darkness of night we have been digging ditches by 
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„ he addressed his in the following | Divine command ; but when His day of shall 
terms :—* I must ask your dear breth: ea, | dawn and the morning sacrifice be He shall 
to make a statement from this place which is most | fill them in abundance with His Spirit’s streams, and 


I wish to explain to my 
that the sermon which was preached from 
this pulpit yesterday morning was preached without 


make this explanation as publicly as possible. I 
desire also to express my entire disapproval of very 
mach of the cerem employed, which was con- 
trary to my known and expressed wishes (both 
before and also on this occasion), and equally con- 
trary (as I believe) to our reformed branch of Christ's 
holy Charch.”—Cheltenham Ezaminer. 
Sunvar-scHoot Mertrine in Sovurnwarx.— On 


i Chapel, Southwark, were in- 
vited to meet the teachers of the school, and to 
partake of tea together. The unfavourable state of 
the weather prevented many from attending; but 
from 150 to 200 assembled for tea. After tea (the 
rain having ceased), the number increased to about 
300. The chair was occupied by the Rev. G. O. 
Frost, minister of the chapel. The meeting was 
addressed by Mrs. Balfour, whose lectures and writ- 
ings upon various branches of domestic life and 
comfort have been listened to and perused by many 
with much interest. Mrs. Balfour, by her kind man- 
ner and counsel, evidently gained the attention and 
feeling of all present, while she endeavoured to pre- 
scribe rules whereby the humble home might be 
made the home, and the scene of much con- 
tentment and delight. She also feelingly described 
many of the difficalties in their way, as also the 
ivations to which mothers are necessarily exposed. 
and difficulties, she said, could never be 
removed by complaining, nor by feelings of 
anger manifested; but by constant, diligent, 
and prayerful effort with dependence upon God 
they would be better borne, or else removed. 
The lecturer dwelt much upon teaching from 
example—endeavouring to live and to act as they 
would wish their children to do when they reach 
womanhood or manhood. She also encouraged them 
by recording many instances in which the humbler 
ranks had been honoured by sending forth a Stephen- 
son to bring by the power of locomotion the ends of 
the earth together, a Luther to disperse much of the 
darkness of superstition ; and also many honoured 
servants of the Cross who came from the humbler 
ranks to preach among men the unsearchable riches 
of the Gospel; not overlooking the fact that the 
Prince of life and glory was placed when a child 
under the charge of pious parents. It was very 
evident that the chord of tenderness and sympathy 
which dwells in every mother’s heart was caused to 
vibrate to many of the leoturer's touching remarks. 
A short address bearing upon the work of Sunday- 
schools was made by the superintendent, and a vote 
of thanks given to Mrs. Balfour. After prayer the 
meeting se . A similar meeting will shortly 
be held, when the fathers will be invited. 

Procress or Missions AND Native Pastors IN 
Inpia.—In the direct religious teaching of the 
people, 600 missionaries from Europe and America 

ve planted mission stations in the most populous 
and influential cities. Joined by 200 ordained native 
ministers and 2,000 native preachers, they carry on a 
system of Christian agency which costs the important 
sum of 7,500,000 francs, or 30C,0001. sterling a-year. 
Many calumnies have been uttered respecting mis- 
sionaries and their work, by men who have professed 
to visit the cities where they labour and saw nothing 
of its results. But these are more than answered by 


the whole empire be revived. Shall the children of 
the world, in these matters, be wise in their genera- 
tion, and the children of light not go and do like- 
wise? It is the universal conviction of residents in 
India that it is a wise course not to denationalise its 
inhabitants, but to keep them a distinut people, 
merely introducing into their dress — 1 of 
living those improvements which are ed by 
health or by propriety. To make them Europeans 
is almost certain to do them irreparable injury. 
Adaptation is the law of life. Europeans, wherever 
they go, adapt their houses, their dress, their habits, 
and their food to the climate under which they live. 
However strong may be the belief of Englishmen in 
the excellence of our constitational government, yet 
in all our colonies and the form 

is one suitable to the know the power, the 
training, the degree of self-government attained by 
the people of that particular place. In no case do 
the English rulers force upon a dependency a system 
of government unsuitable to it, however excellent that 
system may in itself be. So ought missionaries and 
missionary societies to act in building up native 
churches in foreign lands. Nowhere ought we to 
import and place upon them those systems of church 
government which amongst ourselves have largely 
been shaped out by political struggles, by numerous 
controversies, by local experience, and by the far- 
reaching thoughts of a few great minds. In most 
cases we are ourselves outgrowing them. In striking 
instances these systems in Europe are found in 
certain of their elements to trammel and to cramp 
the life, the energy, and the lofty aspirations of 
spiritual minds. And among the great problems now 
before us for the edification and extension of our 
modern churches, are not all thoughtful men anxious 
to see how in every case they may be made more 
elastic, more perfectly adapted in their organisation, 
as well as in their plans of benevolence, to the de- 
mands of the present day; and specially how they 
may be so widened as to draw into the Church in 
largest degree the piety, the experience, the zeal of 
the lay members of which our churches are chiefly 
composed ? Rev. Dr. Mullens. 


Religions Intelligence. 


Povuttny Car. — The Rev. Dr. Spence has ro- 


signed the pastoral charge of the church worshipping 
in the chapel. The reasons for this step are con- 
nected with the state of his health as stated in the 
following letter which he has addressed to the 
church :— 

My dear Friends,—From what you have already 
heard, many of you will doubtless be prepared for the 
announcement which J have now to make—that I resigu 
my pastoral office over you and close a relationship 
which, for more than thirteen years, has been to me a 
source of mach sacred enjoyment. It has been my 
delight to labour among you and for your spiritual 
benefit according to the ability given me; and it is as 
painful to me to announce as it can be to you to hear, 
that my miuistry at the Poultry Chapel is about to ter- 
minate, For a considerable period I have felt the 
demands of a church so circumstanced as this is, in the 
City,—with a widely scattered membership, with grow- 
ing difficulties arising from the depopulation of the City, 
and with my own residence necessarily at a distance, — 
more than my health and strength have been fairly 
equal to. The journey to the East two and a half years 
ago, accomplished chiefly through your great kindness, 
was undertaken with the hope, not more of spiritual 
than of physical benefit, which ni. ht enable me more 
vigorously to labour among you. Many of you know 
the condition in which I returned from that memorabl. 
journey. Repeatedly i my reccovery from the 
long illoess under whi h I was then suffering, medical 
men have urged on me the necessity of less labour. 
This advice it was difficult to follow with the claims of | 
such a church upon me, In various ways I relaxed 
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some of my efforts and suspended others; yet, in the 

"At God, onee and my health has given 

way. Since the attack by w I was laid aside in the 
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seasons of weakness, have especiall 
— to me to think of severing the 
happily existed between us. Nothing 
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even be interrupted, 

Most sincerely do I thank 
kindness to me, so often le 
that individually and collective! 
blessed with all spiritual bi in Christ,” and 
— in the hope of being together” with 


m. 
And now, “commending you to God, and to the 
word of His grace which is able to build you up, and to 
them which are 


give why inheritance among all 
. I am, yours affectionately 
Jas. run 
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Dr. Spence has acce the unanimous invitation of 
the church assem 1 


Brock) made a few remarks on the ob 
ing, and the Rev. W. G. Lewis said that 
ago there were r 
polis, there were now = of eighty-six. Of these 
thirty at least two-thi 

during the last thirt 
facts spoke well for the 
Baptist denomination in the 
in the completion of the b open 
that morning. The help that had been afforded by 


that it was impossible to speak too highly af than. 
They had subscribed no less than 532/. 
Holloway Chapel, a noble sum to come from one 
church. The freehold of the chapel had cost 1, 00%, 


tect, Mr. Cowell, offered to 
Walters the other half, of 


of the building. They 

should not forget the association, besides under- 
this N tho chapel in the 
Grove-road, and he was glad to learn that the chapel, 


under Mr. Evans's ministry, was nearly filled in the 
morning and quite full in the evening. There wero 
also twenty-five persons waiting to be admitted into 
the church. Mr. Lewis added a donation of 20/, 
had been given by Mr. Varley that day, and the 
friends at Rogent’s Park Chapel had sent 10d. for the 
Holloway Chapel, and 48/. 16s. 4d. for Grove-road 
Chapel. After an interesting from the Rev. 
F. Tucker, B.A., the Rev. J. Fleming and the Rev. 
Mark Wilks, Independent ministers in the neigh- 
bourhood, addre a few congratula words to 
the minister clect of the new chapel, the Rev. S. II. 
Booth. — | both expressed their pleasure in learn- 


ing how muc 


to meet the 
metropolis. The Rev. 8. 
ily welcomed, gave an in ing address. 

hoped that his connection with the new church would 
be as happy as his relation had been to the church at 
Birkenhead, with which he had enjoyed ten years of 
unbroken prosperity and peace. Mr. Turner, one of 
the deacons of the church at Birkenhead, Mr. Varley, 
Mr. Manning, and others also addressed the meeting. 
In the evening a service was held in the new chapel), 
and the building was crowded, many being unable to 


get in. Mr. Spurgeon had been announced as the 


See 
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: wr, but was unable to be owing to pied the pulpit. Mr. Aldridge referred also to Mr. hi d enclosed, 
Pr WN. Lowis oa N recent introduction to the church and to hy. iat item enn, ond gallery war pr 


su 
Christchurch, offered the dedicatory prayer with sure was crowded. The ‘Nonconformist minis 
much fervour and solemnity. A most earnest and and laity were also exceedingly well represented 2 
E was then delivered by the Rev. the occasion. The proceedings were commenced by 
Ro Halley, D.D., president of New College, | the Rev. W. Jackson giving out a hymn, which was 
: Neglect not the gift that is in| heartil J sung, and the Rev. Thomas Hindesly, of 
lation r in the school. York, then engaged in yer. Mr. Jackson then 
tastefully 2 for ag oF read an in historical sketch - the 
afterwards own in | rj ngregationalism in itby, 
hich were quite gay from the A , 


lowing eulogium of Mr. Potter s 

evergreens, and 7 2 which A and usefulness, and 
with much taste by the young ed that the number of members at present in 
i. ane * ad of | the church wns 339 The Rev. J. 8 Potter, then 
Kors , uel Morley’s acceptance of a and- 

Willis (Wesleyan), W. Robin: trowel and elegant wooden malle Tu, 


‘ , et. 
Durban A T. Wool- tro bore the followin inscription :—“ Presented 
„and by J. H. Esq., of | to Samuel Morley, Esq., fhe friend and fellow-helper 
+» Of Cowes. The assembly | of ali who are seeking to diffuse the Gospel, on the 
© chapel in St. James-street, | oocasion of his laying the foundation-stonc of the 
Her by the Rev. T. Mann, | Oliff Co tional Church, Whitby, September 11, 
Aurrx, of Bournemouth, de- 1867.” The Rev. James Gallaway, M. A., the repro- 
ve discourse on the sentative of the English ional Chapel- 

t. 105. “Encourage him. building i 


some 
Mr. Morley having per- 


ying the stone in a very 
the people, repeating his 
Potter — zeal, 
i and con- 


unding 


. eloquent ex- 

Davids words ior whi 
and counsel. The having been mad . — 
Soc Ported that of the whole cost of more * 
600/,, some 20 only remained to be realised, ending 
bt Aa sang r. P offered that and su 

five the one- if a friend were Dr. Smi 
give other! this was at once responded to which was lis- 
be dead, and The soe te debt. was announced val. At 

dead, doxology raised over departure. 

The Rey. T W. Davids concluded with prayer and mall ty 


10 


counties yet remain to be extensi 
it 1 confiden the tted, -fashi dogian, that they 


when an address of | M 
wer was delivered to the 
Rev. Eustace R. Conder, M. A., of | i 
pleasantest features of this anni- 


admirably 
occupying chosen, being the best that Whitby could furnish. 
names will The society which he represented were anxious to 
ere of thie—the Rers. | have solid, durable, and ine ive buildings, and 


sermon 
he ex- WHITBY ConGREGaTIonar Onuncn.— The founda- | signs and details. He praised Mr. Potter's foresight 
great pleasure Mr. Child had tion-stone of a new Congregational Church in this | in securing such a site, and Mrs. Brown's courtesy 
their pastor. 22 watering piace of Yorkshire was laid on | and promptitude in placing it at their disposal, and 
iti Wednesday last. It is intended to supersede the | assured the meeting, in conclusion, that the society 
the Rev. Frederick John Austin, of New College, | old, obscurely situated, and imperfectly ventilated | with which he was connected would assist them as 
London, as the of the church and con on | chapel in Silver-street. The new place of worship | liberally as it could. The Rev. W. Jackson moved 
assembling in James-street Chapel, ewport, will be in the early geometrical style of Gothic a vote of thanks to the chairman, thanking him for 
Isle of Wight, took place on Wednesday, September | architecture, and will be built from the designs of J. his attendance, his meee and his generosity. He 
Tun W. : Ne read | P. Prichett, Esq., of Darlington. It will provide for | also mentioned that he received a letter from the 
the Scriptures and offered prayer. The Mark the accommodation of some 950 persons on the Rev. W. Keane, the rector, expressing his best 
gave a masterly discourse on the nature and ground floor and the galleries. The cost is expected | wishes for their success, Mr. Taylor seconded the 
constitution of a Christian church. The Rev. HI. H. | to be some 4,000/., towards which about 2,000/. has motion. The chairman, after thanking the meeting 
Carlisle, B. A., of Southampton, asked the usual | been subscribed. The old chapel will be thoroughly | for the honour conferred upon him, deplored the pre- 
questions. Mr. Austin’s 1 were marked by | renovated and altered, so as to render it suitable for | vailing tendency, to abandon the use of the word 
Mr i Sunday-school o tions, week-day evening services, | chapel, and substitute “ church in its stead, He 
and lectures. The foundation-stone of the new was sorry for this, because he believed in that defini- 
church, which o in the Act of Uniformity ; | structure was laid in the presence of a large assem. tion of a church contained in the nineteenth article 

— the first bui was erected in 1699, followed blage of spectators, on ednesday afternoon last. 
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The proceeds of the day realised a little | bad French is sometimes ludicrous. At the Hotel de | fundamental dogma of quthority, and consequent 
over 604, Europe at Antwerp, e Scotchman who wanted a glass | whilst Catholics kaow very well how to develop 1 
— of wine must needs ask for it in French, and was con- Voluntary principle in Ireland and elsewhere, their 


Correspondence, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
AND BELGIUM, 
III. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I had not intended to trespass for a third time 
on your columns, but nevertheless there are one or two 
matters which I had not space to mention in my pre- 
vious letters which may be worth notice. 

The Belgian railways are the property of the Govern- 
ment, and are much better managed than many of our 
own iron roads, The passenger fares are said to be the 
lowest in the world, and the goods traffic is carried at 
an exceedingly cheap rate. Whether the system pays 
or not, it andoubtedly confers immense advantages on 
the commercial classes and travellers, By the way, the 
present policy of the English railways appears to be sui- 
cidal : they are everywhere raising their tariffs on what 
may be described as the principle of large profits and 
small returns,” and the consequence is that they are 
absolutely shutting up some branches of industry as 
regards inland trade. If this goes on, it will not require 
a Royal Commission to recommend the purchase of 
railways by the Government. In Holland and Germany 
the rates are a little higher than in Belgium, but in all 
those countries the accommodation for passengers is 
much superior to what is afforded in England ; the first- 
class carriages are sumptuously decorated, and the 
second-class carriages are fully as good as our Grst-olass 
ones. The plan of registering luggage which is adopted 
is admirable, assuring absolute safety, and relieving the 

s mind from the unceasing anxiety about 
luggage which is so common here. 

The telegraphs were stated to be much better con- 
dacted than in England; but, having had to wait 
twenty-four hours for a reply to a telegraph message, I can 
scarcely recommend them, although it is only just to say 
that the roundabout system of the English offices was 
blamed for the delay. One thing is, however, certain— 
the English telegraph companies have become as badly 
directed as they possibly could be. Some time ago I 
sent a message early in the day from Birmingham to « 
friend in Manchester to meet at the London-road 
Station on the arrival of the Birmingham express at 
8.15 p.m. On my arrival no one was there; and on 
driving to my friend’s residence, two miles away, I 
found the message had not been delivered, and it did 
arrive until half-an-hour after mel This is only one of 
many experiences I have had. 

The King of Hanover is reported to have done 
exceedingly well in ‘‘ retiring from business,” as Dr. 
Doran puts it. Including the amount of the national 
treasury which was deposited in the Bank of England in 
his ex-Majesty’s name, he is said to be worth from 
thirty to forty millions sterling. He may surely be 
content to subside into H. R. H. the Duke of Cumber- 
land. In the city of Hanover the mutability of human 
affairs is exemplified by the uncompleted palace which 
the late King commenced and had to leave only half 
finished, and which is a melancholy object indeed. 

In my last letter I should heave stated that the Crown 
Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal of England) is the 
best-beloved Princess in Germany, and that the wn 
Prince, though not so popular as Prince Frederick 
Charles, is well liked. The happiness of this Royal 
marriage, though sometimes doubted in England, is 
unquestioned in Germany. 

The aspect of the army of Belgium is very ludicrous. 
The soldiers are mere boys—many under twenty years 
of age—of very low stature and wretchedly drilled. 
Walking in step is an unknown accomplishment; and 
instead of marching erect, they shuffle along in an 
exceedingly undignified manner. Why on earth the 
Belgians tax themselves to support such a set of fellows 
is impossible to tell. Certainly they could be of no use 
in time of war, and they are neither good for use nor 
ornament in time of peace. The officers are, however, 
a fine and exceedingly gentlemanly body of men. The 
Prussian soldiers are tall, well-knit, powerful, and 
highly trained, and instinctively you feel that they 
would be tough antagonists. Holland has a much 
superior army to Belgium ; but if Dutchmen had their 
will there would be no more wars. 

Vegetarianism is not taught, but much practised in 
Belgium. It is, however, to be regretted that it is so 
extensively carried out in regard to onions, which, 
though possibly palatable to the consumer, are by no 
means ples-ant to outsiders. I never could agree with 
Artemus Ward's view, that married persons were privi- 
leged to eat this aromatic herb, and I have intimated 
what is a real nuisance. One thing which struck me 
unpleasantly was the prevalence of uniforms in Belgium 
and Germany. Every man who can procure authority 
to don the livery of office, struts about in the conscious- 
ness that he belongs to a superior order of beings. The 
station masters, in scarlet caps and laced coats, are ex- 
ceedingly heavy swells,” whilst the telegraph clerks 
are very little less brilliantly attired. The palm for 
magnificence must, however, be awarded to the beadles 
at the Catholic churches, who wear top-bootsfand cocked 
hats. No wonder that the beadle of the church in the 
Rue Royale, Brussels, was mistaken by an intelligent 
British tourist for a field-marshal ! 

The way in which English travellers delight to exhibit 


sequently unable to make himself understood. After 
the perplexed waiter had fetched several articles which 
were not wanted, he at length said, Will you kindly 
speak English, sir?” The North Briton did not again 
display his ignorance of the French language. 

Those philosophers who forget that the greatuess of 
Catholic Spain was unimpeded by the Reformation, and 
who boast that the secret of England’s great ness is 
our Protestantism, havea rather difficult nut to crack in 
Belgium, where the Catholic Church exists in association 
with free institations, and wealth which for the limited 
area is unsurpassed. It has always appeared to me ex- 
tremely weak in argument to recommend Protestantism, 
or, indeed, any other religious ism, for its personal and 
material advantages, thereby falling into exactly the line 
of reasoning which Romanists adopt. 


I have seen a good deal of Hyde Park mobs,“ as 
well as great assemblages of people in Leeds, Man- 
chester, and other provincial towns, but never have I 
witnessed such perfect propriety of demeanour among a 
large body of people as at the Antwerp fétes. There was 
no shouting, no scrambling, and no fighting. Nota 
rough was visible. Above all, no robberies were 
committed. Whether it is owing to the superiority of 
the continental police or not, it is nevertheless true 
that property is much safer there than here. Pocket- 
picking on the continent, at all events, is not one of the 
fine arts, although De Quincey’s proposition would 
appear to be established as regards murder in France. 

The lottery business is extensively carried on in 
Holland and Germany, and it seems somewhat remark- 
able that so calm and phlegmatic a race as the Germans 
and Datch should encourage such speculations. They 
may be said to win prizes without concern, and draw 
blanks without the slightest regret. A curious fact was 
related in Rotteriam. A Yarmouth tradesman visiting 
that city was induced to purchase a lottery-ticket, the 
number of which proved lucky, and he was informed 
that he had won 1, 000“. sterling. It turned out, how- 
ever, that, placing no value on the ticket, he had used 
it to light his pipe with, and so never got the money! 
Doubtless this incident would supply the British Anti- 
Toba ooo Society with another argument against smoking. 
The prizes are never handed over except on the produc- 
tion of the tickets to which they have fallen. 

The English members of the Evangelical Alliance 
whom I met in Holland seemed much pleased with their 
reception in Amsterdam, andif they have done anything 
towards making the Lutheran Church truly Evan. 
gelical,” then, in pulpit phraseology, their mission 
bas not been entirely in vaio.” Lutheranism is 
undoubtedly intensely Protestant, but it is not by any 
means as earnest in saving souls as in combating 
Popery. Possibly, also, even Protestant ministers might 
not lose the respect of the masses if they had a little 
more of the zeal of the hated Popish priests. 

A leading Catholic in England once replied in my 
hearing to an inquiry as to whether he wasa Papist, by 
saying, No, I am a Roman Catholic,” meaning that he 
was Liberal in politics whilst a Romanist in religion. 
This is exactly the position of the Belgians as regards 
Rome. The great body of the people will not tolerate 
ecclesiastical interference in secular matters, whilst 
they are loyal to their Church asa Church. Protestantism 
is literally “‘ nowhere.” 


In considering the relations of Church and State, the 
idea has been driven into my mind that Voluntaryism 
and State aid do not similarly affect Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, It is abundantly manifest in this 
country that Protestantism when united with the State 
becomes lethargic and sleepy. Not so, however, the 
Roman Church, when State paid; on the contrary, the 
stronger the tie which binds Church to State in 
Catholic countries, the greater the life of the Church. 
The explanation is perhaps to be found in the basis of 
the two Creeds. Protestantism, if it means anything, 
does not mean a system of salvation by good works; 
Romanism does. Increase of wealth, without personal 
exertion on the part of Protestant Churches, is there- 
fore followed by a cessation of personal effort, whilst 
augmented revenues in Roman churches are 
certain to multiply the priests, to add 
magnificence to the ceremonials of the Church, and 
(let us be just) also to extend those works of mercy and 
benevolence which devout Oatholics regard as the surest 
foundations of the heavenly life. It is true there are 
bright examples of voluntary effort in the Church of 
England, but they are the exceptions that prove the 
rule, and leaving out those churches which, although 
belonging to the Establishment, are not endowed, and 
have consequently only the resource of Voluntaryism 
to rest upon, it may be doubted whether the Episcopal 
Church throughout England contains as much genuine 
and united voluntary exertion as is to be found in half- 
a-dozen of the largest Congregational churches in the 
metropolis, The sisterhoods and other eccentricities of 
the High-Church party would seem to be adverse to 
this view, but they do not really come within the scope 
of the argument, Lutheranism in Holland furnishes 
another striking instance of the paralysing influence of 
State patronage on a Protestant Church. The basis of 
Protestantism is essentially Voluntaryism, and a really 
Protestant Church can never succeed when trammelled 


by the State. The hesis of Roman Catholicism is the | 


religion flourishes most when cherished and paid by the 
State. Thus in England the Dissenting Churches are 
now the great defenders of the Protestant faith, whilst, 
on the other hand, the High-Charch members of the 
State religion abhor the very name of Protestant, and 
are anxious to be known as Anglo-Catholics, That the 
Romish Church should fascinate miods which reverence 
entiquity and delight in splendour of worship, is not 
surprising, and even 6 staunch Protestant may be 
excused, if, when gazing at the Cathedral of Colagne— 
said to have been eight hundred years building, and 
still unfinished —he should feel how modern Protestant- 
ism is, and how wondrous must be the organization 
which has survived so many monarchies and lived 
through so many revolutions. 

If the indignation which has been aroused by the 
recent escapade of Oxford students in France should 
induce Eoglish tourists to behave themselves better in 
continental countries, it will do great good. It is by 
no means uncommon to hear Englishmen cursing and 
swearing at railway porters, Custom-house officers, and 
hotel waiters, without{the slightest provocation. Such 
persons generally go to the Continent to 80 life,” by 
which they mean plunging into every imaginable excess. 
One of these individuals, the son of a well-known 
woollen-merchant in the North of England, amused 
himself with a number of friends by getting drunk and 
kicking up a row in the streets of Antwerp, and, 
finally, taking possession of a butcher’s sbop, and hack - 
ing away at the joints of meat until forcibly remoy 
to the Hotel de Ville. Nevertheless this mad En 
man was set at liberty, afters t's 

without a fine or other nthe bk yt 2 
only bring us asa nation into contempt. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you for yourfoourtesy 
in granting me space for these letters. Whether my 
opinions are correct or not, everybody must admit that 
the efforts of visitors to the continent should be devoted 
to the diffusion of correct opinions respecting the affaire 
of neighbouring nations, The more quickly insular 
prejudices are overcome, the more quickly nations learn 
to understand the laws, manners, and aspirations of 
other nations, the sooner shall we arrive at the time 
when the peoples of the earth will unite in giving “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 


towards men.“ 
Tam, Sir,{faithfally yours, 
JOSEPH A. HORNER. 
Great Yarmouth, Sept. 16, 1867. 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sm. — 42 the meetings of the Congregational 
Union are approaching, allow me through your colamns 
to call the attention of the descons of our churches to 
the importance of providing the pecuniary means by 
which their ministers may be able to attend. I am 
satisfied much spiritual good would result to the 
churches by their being present, 

Yours faithfully, 


H. O. WILIS, 
Bristol, September 14, 1867. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Sia,—Having attended last week the of 
the Irish Congregational Union, held in the oity of 
Londonderry, I beg, through you, to mention 6 few 
facts which will afford pleasure and encouragement to 
the friends of Irish Congregationalism. I could not but 
earnestly wish that many of our English brethren had 
been present, for they would have been thoroughly can - 
vinced that, although our ministers and churehes in 
Ireland are but few in number, they are increasingly 
alive to the claims of their country, and are worthy of 
the warmest sympathy of their more favoured brethren 
on this side of the Channel. 

The meetings were more numerously attended, I be- 
lieve, than on any former occasion ; not more than two 
or three of the entire body of our Irish ministers being 
absent. To secure so desirable a result, the churches 
generally had cheerfally assessed themselves to pay the 
travelling expenses of the pastors. 

The arrangements were more than usually business- 
Ake; whilst the subjects discussed and the conclusions 
reached were both seasonable and important. 

Our Congregational churches in Ireland have long 
been witnesses for Christ’s trath, both in doctrine and 
in polity. The brethren there feel, however, that if 
ever their testimony should be an outspoken and 
emphatic one, it should be so at the present time. 
Accordingly, it had been arranged that at the public 
meeting, on the evening of the first day, Religious 
Endowments in Ireland: our Duty,” should be the 
theme for discussion. Very ably was it treated; after 
which a series of resolutions, proposed by George Foley, 
Esq., barrister, and seconded by the Rev. J. H. Wylie, 
were adopted with unanimous enthusiasm. The resolu- 
tions are such as to do honour to our brethren in the 
sister island, and constitute the first satisfactory public 
utterance, on the subject of State endowments, by any 
religious body in Ireland, where the great ecclesiastical 
struggle is so surely impending. 

On the morning of jhe second day a large portion of 
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that Congregationalism in Ireland has done, or is doing, 
nothing, had been present, sure am I that such an im- 
pression would have been effectually removed, and that 
with joyfal confidence in God and in their brethren they 
would have resolved to help the work of Ireland's 

with a zeal tenfold greater than before. 


the Saviour. 
Excluded by geographical position from participa- 
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dence in such a course. The Independents could take 
the mmm, bey - 2 ne it — an honest 
purpose, un 80 g the neither compro- 
mise their princi nor fice any 2 
— ‘ssess in egitating for en improvement o pre- 
sen —. stem, or in endea vou to secure 
y national one. When their prede- 
cessors so determinately refu-ed to touch money 
or wo State interference, they bad not a Government 
2 — 4 — ee — vg — istries had 
a noreasing rality, been more truly national, 
12 leas the —— of a single ——— 
party. The result of the new Reform Act would be 
still further to popularise suooeeding Governments, and 
thus would be removed a very serious objection to the 
use of State money or the 
sion in secular schools, 


and the was rather increased than lessened 


t, 
the fact impartial—not th 
prada and application of he dune —— 


Here then was a topic of 
of a 


purely 
by Government. To attain either of these ends there 
was no reason why a church, or a society, or an indivi- 
dual, should stand aloof from the offer of aid made by 
the Government. Let them accept aid, and they were 


in no worse tion to agitate for an improvement ; 
nay, as he ht, they were in a much better, for 
there mast be of leverage in all familiarity with 


the working of a system they desired to amend. The 
question the Conscience Clause, however, did not 
effect, and need not alarm tho-e who were in a tion 


to make a fair and sufficiently independent m to 
Government aid. Such could bave that aid and the in- 
«pection it implied on terms inoffensive and equitable. 
He looked upon this inapection as the chief advant 

of system. For what did it seoure? 
In poor rt of school curriculam—unity, intel! 
er 

teachers—careful or 
whatever be obtained by examination, 
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whether there could not be some other method 
designed than either of the two schemes which had 
been by the writer? As as 18. 6d. 
or 28. 6d. could be got for a child in a 


to school. The Government system of education 
was non-English, inasmuch as it was irresponsible, 


No system would be complete until we could compel 
the attendance of children at school; and, even sup- 
— they had denominational schools, and well - 
qualified teachers, the parents of genteel ” children 
would not send their children to tbem. The Rev. 
Mr. WILLIAM, after giving the result of his experience 
in a vil about seven miles away, said be heartily 
in Mr. M‘Dougall’s proposition, for the 
time had arrived when Independent ministers must 
look the matter earnestly in the face, and agree to 
acoept Government aid as the only means of com- 
ng thoroughly the education of the peonlp. 
r. Kay was sorry the scope of the paper was 
limited. He would have liked to have discussed the 
question upon its proper basis. It was the duty of 
parents to edacate their children, and he was afraid 
that, by undertaking that work, they were lessening 
parental responsibility. (A voice: “How about 
Sunday-schools ? then”) That question could be 
met. If they went from that ground of parental 
responsibility, the wisest plan that Government could 
take would be to separate secular from religious 
education altogether, and to open schools where 


„people of the very lowest class could be instructed 


in everything requisite to enable them to discharge 
their duty as citizens. There was a question to 
consider also how far was it the duty of the 
Government to educate the people at all, for it 
was not all the ignorant people who did all the 
crime. He did not agree with the Government 
resisting denominational instruction, but on the 
broad ground of citizenship he was prepared to 
adopt the establishment of good secular schools. 
The Rev. Tuomas Davies, of Darwen, said at the 
time Sir James Graham’s bill was proposed, the 
principle was laid down that it was the duty of the 
charch to educate ite children. That was followed 
by action. Between 1846 and 1850 something like 
200,000“. was subscribed in their denomination for 


day-school education. But it would be found that, 
of the schools then established, not one-tenth were 


a of State supervi- | in existence. After a little time the different con- 
y ® liberal (i.¢., impartial, gregations found it a difficult matter to support both 


rns 


their pastor and their school. The alternative of a 


county board had failed as being thoroughly unprao- 


tical, Secularism was at present in nubibus. By 
the adoption of the system advocated they would 
not be prevented from agitating for any improved 
method which experience would teach them should 
be adopted. He should be just as free to advocate 
secularism then as now. He proceeded to show 
that the advocating of such a principle would be 
going back to the former opinions of the body. In 
the last generation, Mr. Baines, the father of the 
member for Leeda, and Mr. Smith of Norwich, were 
the acknowledged representatives of Independents 
in this country, and if there was one subject with 
which these gentlemen were peculiarly identified it 
was the advocacy of some Government system of 
national education. That was the feeling throughout 
the denomination up to the introduction of Sir 
James Graham's bill. The Rev. Ewen Srorr, of 
Blackburn, and other gentlemen, continued the dis- 
cussion. The majority of the meeting apparently 
sympathised with Mr. M‘Dougall’s views. The fol- 
lowing resolution was carried with only one dis- 
sentient, the Rev. Mr. Stroyer :— 

In view of the need of increased education for the masses of 


| Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P., on Thursday last, deli- 


vered an address at the annual meeting of the 
Birkenshaw’s Wesleyan Mutual Improvement 
Society on education in general, and in the course 
of alluded to the question of State aid. 
urged that the State should not interfere 


with religious education, he repelled the charge that 


— 2 Those who expect the most benefit 
rene 


history teaches as to suppose there was any know- 
ledge approaching to the know of man’s duty to his 
and to neighbour Hear, 1 


educational — In attempting to do so he 
would take advantage of four great principles. 

First, to make all the use he could of the local energy 
and feeling on the subject in different districts ; next, 
to lay it down as a rule that the Government sboald not 
interfere in religious education—(applause)}—thirdly, to 
give to no religious denomination any advantage over 
any other denomination—(renewed applause)—and 
oe 0 take care that all those conditions were ful- 
filled, and that every effort was made so that the State 
did not interfere with religious education, or throw any 
obstacle in the] way.of it. (Applause.) When this was 
* and he believed many years would not paes before 
it di it would be seen of what use their im- 
— gees ties were. It might be said the State 

d have done it; that it would have established 
rates throughout the country to do everything they 
were now doing. Rates would do a good deal, but they 
would not save us from voluntary action on be- 
half of education. The more the State did the more 
room there would be for voluntary action; for it was 
Aer to educate this country as it 
ought to be; and if all those who were in favour of State 
education sought to it, there would be a very 
small portion of the work done, and there would be 
abundant room for voluntary societies, such as the 
Mutual Improvement Society of Birkenshaw, whose 
members would increase greater education pre- 
vailed. (Hear, hear.) 


THE NEW REFORM ACT. 


At an adjourned meeting of the executive of the 
National Reform Union, held at Manchester last 
week, Mr. G. Wilson in the chair, the Cuarmman 
expressed his regret at the abolition of compounding 
in that city. He noticed that at Brighton the 
abolition of compounding had already created alarm, 
and he should not be surprised to see an agitation 
throughout the country, unconnected with political 
organisations, for the purpose of removing a scheme 
that was both inconvenient in the working and a 
penalty on the voter. They were all of opinion that 
this restriction oughé to be got rid of as soon as 
possible. With reference to the county franchise, he 
thought it ought to be assimilated to the borough 
franchise, because in the large towns and populous 
townships outside the boroughs the people were 
quite as well qualified to vote as were the inhabitants 
of the parliamentary boroughs. As to the necessity 
for an equitable redistribution of seats, many im- 
portant facts had been placed before the executive, 
and they could be multiplied to almost an unlimited 
extent. He believed that the personal payment of 
rates would break down before long, because it was 
scarcely possible to work the plan generally through- 
out the country. Mr. Councillor C. THompson 
thought it would be worth a very strenuous effort to 
equalise the borough and county franchise. During 
a recent sojourn in Westmoreland he found, upon 


careful inquiry, that the new Act would confer 
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of several of the 
500 inhabitants he found that there would be an 
addition of only one to the county constituency, 
and on either side of this voter the schoolmaster and 
the curate would remain unenfranchised. The 
inequalities of the bill were even greater in the 
counties than in the boroughs. Mr. J. R. Cooper 
thought they ought strenuously to resist Mr. 
Disraeli’s pet idea of extending the borough boun- 
daries so as to strengthen the county interest. The 
borough of Manchester was already large enough, 
and there would be plenty of voters if the ratepay- 
ing clause were re . Mr. Corton also 
believed that the boundary commissioners would 
follow the Conservative policy indicated. Mr. W. 
WARBURTON said that it would be a great misfortune 
for places like Stretford to be included in the con- 
stitaency of Manchester, especially under the 
“triangular system.” (Hear, hear.) He would 
appeal to the outsiders from high motives to deny 
themselves for the public good, and wait until justice 
could be done to them as county voters. The ques- 
tion of redistribution was not supposed to be settled 
even by the Conservatives, and it was impossible 
that county residents would long be satisfied with 
the disadvantage under which they now laboured. 
The Rev. J. Freeston (Rochdale) had not the least 
doubt that the ratepaying clause would be found 
most objectionable not only by the voter, but by the 
collectors of the rates, and he believed that the 
clause would be speedily abolished. They ought to 
take up the question of the ballot. Mr. Prrer 
Tnoursox was not for making their field of action 
too extensive, and he objected to increasing the 
to the detriment of the counties. 

Mr. Marx Price had no hope of inf the 
beundary commissioners, and he believed that effort 
in that direction would be labour lost, for the reason 
that Toryiem had decided on the policy to be pursued 
in order to strengthen thelandocracy. The aim and 
effect of these extensions would be to hand over the 
counties to Toryism, which was already represented 
in the House of Commons by 187 members, and Mr. 
Disraeli claimed the additional borough mémbers, 
making a clear half of the representation. The only 
way to destroy the one-sided work of the boundary 
commissioners would be by an active agitation 
throughout the country. Since last week he had 
taken a good deal of trouble to ascertain what would 
be the effect of the Reform Bill. He had been 
assured by a leader amongst the stonemasons that, 
out of a hundred of them who took great interest in 
reform questions, and who earned from 11. to 36s. a 
week, not one of them would consent to pay rates in 
order to havea vote. These men were under the 
impression that the payment of the rates was 
optional until he undeceived them. Mr. Price gave 
similar testimony respecting workmen in the employ 
of several large firms in Manchester. The general 
feeling was that they would rather forfeit their vote 
than pay the rate. A gentleman who owned one 
side of a street in Hulme had told him that he did 
not intend to reduce the rents of his tenants, and 
upon canvassing the whole of them, he (Mr. Price) 
found that they had all resolved not to pay the rates. 
In all his inquiries he had not found a score of men 
who were not dead set against the rate-paying clause 
of the bill. Mr. Price ed that there was a 
fallacy in Mr. James Acland’s statistics in the Daily 
News; that in no single county in England and 
Wales did Mr. Acland make the number of voters 
less than ninety and sometimes as much as 600 
percent. more than they could possibly obtain through 
the Reform Bill. He held that neither in counties 
nor boroughs was there the least cause for rejoicing, 
but the disappointments of the bill gave abandant 
cause for future action. (Hear.) 

The CHarRMAN said that with respect to the ballot, 
they would be prepared to support any association 
that agitated for its adoption. 

The Norfolk News states that there is quite a stir 
in Norwich caused by the proposed rating of all the 
small tenements. A meeting to protest against what 
is considered a gross imposition is to be held. 

The Leeds Mercury offers some practical sugges- 
tions relative to the new register which are of general 
importance. It says :— 

The new ry extends to all householders in 
boroughs, and all householders of above 12/. rateable 
value in counties who are rated to the poor. In both 
cases it is the duty of the overseers t» enter the occupier 
in the rate-book, from which afterwards the register will 
be made out. But it must be remembered that in many 
places the occupier has never before been rated, and in 
a great number of ishes and townships it will be 
found that bis name is not on the overseers’ books at all. 
That the overseers will do their duty in trying to put all 
on the rate-book there can be no doubt, but it is inevitable 
that in a work of such magnitude many omissions will 
occur. In some few cases, they may even be the work 
of design, in the vast majority of cases they will be the 
result of accident. Now we ue d bardly tell our readers 
that it will be far easier to have their names entered in 
the regular way than to get any omission rupplied. For 
if, next July, their names are found to have been 
omitted from the rate-book made up for this 29th cf 
September, they will not only have to make aclaim and 
to tender the rates due to the beginning of January, but 
they will have to appear personally before the revising 
barrister to establish their claim. It is, therefore, worth 
while taking some pains to get one’s name put down in 
the rate-bouk this next 29th of September, as it may 
save a great amount of trouble afterwards. Iu order to 
do this, it would be well that every hou-eholder who 
has previously paid the rates through his landlord, that 
is, all who have lived in houses under the Compoard 
Tenements Act, should give a notice to the overseers, of | 
which the following, — by a legal gentleman 


no additional voting power upon the inhabitants thoroughly versed in the law of elections, is a speci- 
one villages. In a village of | men:— 
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Wednesday, September 18, 1867. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


At the unveiling of the statue of the late M. 
Billault at Nantes, M. Rouher made a highly pacific 
speech. He averred that the Government of which 
he is a member was devoting the whole of its 
energies to the maintenance of a lasting peace. 
Baron Beust, who is on his way to Reichenberg 
and Dresden, has been delivering a speech at Brünn, 
in reply to addresses from the authorities of that 
city, in which he expressed his conviction that peace 
would be maintained. As confirming this opinion, 
the Baron stated that commercial negotiations had 
been resumed with Prussia. The speech was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

The Roman Junta have sent an address to Gari- 
baldi, dated the 7th inst., stating that a complete 
ins isation is in and 


urrectionary . readiness, 
requesting Garibaldi’s assistance. Garibaldi, in his 
reply, dated the 16th inst., urges the Junta to 
action, and assures them of the co-operation of the 
Italian people. 

The Nazione |publishes advices from Orvieto, 
dated yesterday, announcing that many young men 
are daily entering the Pontifical territory. Gari- 
baldian uniforms aod arms are being forwarded as 
merchandise, and active Garibaldian enrolments 
are taking place in the province of Terra di 
Lavoro, where the authorities have made several 


To the Overseers of the Poor of the Township of Leeds, in the 
county of York. 
I, the undersigned 


. „ being an inhabitant occupier 
of the dwelling- numbered „ situate in in 


the said township, with the appurtenances, do hereby claim 
to be rated, as an ordinary occupier during my occupation, to 
all poor's rates hereafter to be made in respect of the premises 
for the said township. 

Dated this twenty eighth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-seven. 
A smaller notice, substituting the word “lands” for 
“*tenements” for dwelling-house,“ might also with 
advan be tendered by county voters. There is no 
legal efficacy in these notices, and it is merely to pre- 
vent mistakes and omissions,—in fact, as a help to the 
overseers in a very difficult work,—that the plan is re- 
commended. It has been ted thatin towns the 
various ward committees should see to the issue of such 
notices, and at all events in certain wards their superin- 
tendence of the matter may be very useful. We believe 
that there will be little difficulty in getting an accurate 
and complete register in the first instance, but very 
great difficulty in getting one afterwards, if the present 
opportunity is neg/ected. 

Notice has been served upon all compound house- 
holders in the metropolis that, on and after September 
29, each householder will personally have to pay the 
local rates, and may deduct the amount from his 
landlord. A similar notice has been given at Hull, 
where an association has been proposed to resist the 
new mode of levying the rates. 


THE MANCHESTER TRADES UNION 
DISCLOSURES, 


At Wednesday's meeting of the Commission several 
witnesses testified to various acts of outrage. Master 
brickmakers deposed to having valuable property de- 
stroyed, servants shot at, and attempts to set fire toor 
blow up their dwelling-houses. Evidence was also 
given which showed that in some cases the brick- 
makers’ unions throughout the district contributed 
largely to what they thought n for the de- 
fence of their principles and practice. e different 
unions subscribed some hundreds of pounds for the 
defence of the murderers of Jump. The sums contri- 


Me. W. E. Forsrer, M.P., delivered 
address to his constituents on Monday. 
honourable gentleman devoted himself exolasi 


i 


buted by the different societies were from 10/. to 161., 

one society at Liverpool — The — on @ future redistribution of a Fy — 
which the men who o management of outrages bject educa- 
were paid was also exposed. The examinations were } 
continued, and further evidence to the same general compulsory; but he 
effect was given. The to the Brickmakers’ LF 
Burial Soci i 


K 


put in a protest the 
right of Lin A vagran 
boxes of the society, and against private 
such private examinations being most unfair and —ä— — the Irish Ch 
partial, and calouinted to cutrap into adeniesions anil | + a8 leter belly ho was ieciinsd te 


statements the persons subjected to them.“ 
' : be wholly secularised. He paid a high tribute 
Other evidence subsequently given shows that one Mr. 8 right and to Mr. Gladstone. The 


of the ices of the unionists has been to 
tities of need! d emall nails ; terminated with the passing of a vote of 
quan of needles, pins, an nails in the | nd in the] bi Ba 


clay to be kneaded, so as to maim the obnoxious 
workmen, and to stab and hamstring horses, and fire TRX Pan-ANnouican Srnop.—The deliberations of 
sheds and implements of labour belonging to the the Synod will commence on 


employers. Lambeth Palace. The minary 
On — one master de that the unionists | continued yesterday at Bt. Lawrence Jewry. 
had been lenient towards him singe a certain date, 


Bishop of Barbadoes delivered the early 
and explained that by lenient he meant they had | 
not destroyed all the property they might have done; 
a second said that he had given up brickmaking in | i 
consequence of threats to shoot him; while a work- 
man stated that poisoned fruit had been laid in his 
th as he went to and from his work. By a strange 
pocrisy, at one of the meetings of the society under 
whose auspices these outrages were perpetrated, a 
member was fined 2d. for swearing! The Commis- 
sioners are yet far from the end of their task. 


Robert Martin, a shipwright who has withdrawn 
from his union, and has declared for free trade in 
labour—dating from Po has addressed a letter 
to Colonel Maude, Hon. tary to the Free Labour 
Registration Society, describing the condition in 
which he and his fellow. workmen have placed them- 
selves and their families by the step they have taken. 


: 


! 


: 


was extensive. Barley, owing to ite comparative scarcity, 
fully maintained late rates. Floating cargoes of grain have 
been in good request, at the late advance in the quotations, 
Malt, which was in good supply, was without alteration, 
The arrivals of oats have been large, and good sound corn 


He says that the foremen in most of the shipbuilding but oes ae 41 notice in values. I habs ag 


ards are favourable to union men; that when he a ‘ — — * 
imself got a job from the captain of a vessel in a — 8 hone * * 


dock at Millwall he was pelted from his work by — 
unionists, and that he has, in consequence, been com- yr Disn antes ConsisTency.—At a Reform 


pelled to apply for pan relief, which amounts to „re, at Carlisle, Sir Wilfred Lawson in a few dar- 
3s. 6d. and seven loaves per week for a family of (044i, sentences spoke of Mr. Disracli passing a 
seven. He says that all the men who have left their Reform Bill. II 15 ed that “ Rest and be thank 
union and have declared for free trade in labour are f0y, uu he - N 

fal” would be the motto of Liberals, but the motto 


in a similar condition, and he asks advice from : 
Colonel Maude. Colonel Maude publishes Martin’s > ay tes eo be in the language of Emerson 


letter, and adds that his unvarnished tale of the 
horrors of unionism is corroborated by many other ee tee 1 reat ; 


workmen similarly situated. (Applause.) He thought there was a species of con- 
sistency about Mr. Disraeli’s condact after all. He 
dared say many of the audience had read the “ Big- 


do honour to Mr. Alexander M‘Donald, the secre low Papers.” : In one of those papers there was — 
of the Scottish Miners’ Association, on the — description 48 Tae — = 0 General 0.“ 
of his leaving this country, Mr. M Donald alluded to 2 he — 7 4 0 * 9 
a statement that he was likely to be brought forward — os — * A. 

as a candidate at the next general election. “He : 12 . 
confessed that he had an ambition in that direction, BR phe beeen part of ao in 
and said he would do his best to obtain a place in He was true to one party, and that was himself. 

the House of Commons. (Lond cheers.) He was The hon. baronet went on to show, by quoting from 
going to America with the view of fitting himself for Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, wherein his consistency lay ; 
such an important position, by witnessing the and said the hope the Tories were indulging in was 
institutions of a land where education was the birth- that ignorance and vice would beat intelligence and 
right of every man, where religious disputes never virtue. That was the hope of the Tories, who 
interfered with the progress or contentment of the trusted to the beer-barrel to enable them to sur- 
people, and where such a crying evil as the mount the independence of the voters, and to be 


Ar A Meetine or Miners at Glasgow last week, to 


Established Church could not exist. (Applause.)” able to perpetuate class legislation. 
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ymen 
itation for the repeal of the ing clause 
looms t in the distance,” which will be more 
formidable as powerful interests are concerned 
in maintaining the present convenient system 
of com ing which prevails in most of our 
towns. It can hardly, therefore, be said 


pular discontent at the 
arbitrary provisions of his Reform Bill. 

The expectation that Congregational Dis- 
senters would soon abandon their objections to 


State ts for education is already being 
— 2 At a meeting of leading ministers 
and laymen of the Blackburn district of the 
Congregational Union, a resolution was passed 
with only one dissentient, recommending the 
churches of the denomination to avail them- 
selves of the grants in aid of the Privy Council 
“until a better system could be established.” 
It is probable this advice will be generally 
taken. There is small chance that a system of 
secular education supported by local rates, 
will, for a long time at least, be estab- 
lished in England, and Nonconformists are 
coming to the conclusion that they may 
consistently accept the Privy Council grants 
provided that Government inspection is 
not extended to religious education. It is 
certain that they have been quite beaten in their 
efforts to carry on — 

voluntary principle. Some years ago large sums 


ools on the purely 


] of the Church schools aided by the Parliamentary 


grant. 

The speeches of M. Rouher at Nantes, and of 
Baron Beust at Brunn, strengthen the convic- 
tion that the peace of Europe will be preserved. 
The French Minister declares that all the efforts 
of the Government, and the whole policy of the 
Emperor, has that object in view, and the 
Austrian Premier points to the reassuring fact 
that the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with Prussia have been resumed. The Paris 
Bourse is in an excited state, but that is owing 
to the commercial crisis in France, which has 
even affected the stability of the gigantic Crédit 
Mobilier Company. neighbours across the 
Channel, between a paralysis of industry 
brought on by over speculation and political 
distrust, and a failure in the harvest, have 
enough of domestic trouble without — 
themselves about the organisation of a uni 


Germany. 

Notwithstanding the fiasco at Geneva and the 
entreaties of his Sovereign, Garibaldi still 
persists in his resolution to dethrone the Pope, 
not by external invasion but by an insurrection 
in Rome itself. There is a revolutionary Junta 
at Rome, —1 * ready heap ! — * at 

t rise, though they 
— 40 be in a Nate of t excitement. 


any terms with a morte ag go “ey — 
fiscating Church property in Italy, and is no 
unlikely to — a formal excommunication 
against all who derive any profit from such 
transactions—a step which would be a great 
1 the designs of Garibaldi. 

Cretan difficulty has been transferred to 
Greece. The Porte has proclaimed a full 
amnesty to the insurgents, and gives them six 
weeks to avail themselves of it. Meanwhile, 
some 30,000 Cretan refugees crowd the streets 
of Athens and other Grecian cities, and that 
impoverished country is at loss to know how to 
dispose of them. It is not improbable that 
King s Government will, in the end, be 
obliged pplicate the Sultan to allow these 
victims 


to su 
of the insurrection to return to their 
homes in Crete. 

We publish elsewhere the may be re gp omy 
describing the impressions ived from a 
recent tour through Germany, ee and 
Holland. Mr. Horner has been a keen and 
intelligent observer, and has thrown much 
light upon itical and social condition and 

iarities of the Continental — * among 
whom he has sojourned. It would greatly 
mote the cause of peace and international 
friendship if more of our cultivated English 
travellers in Europe were by such impartial re. 
ports to aim at removing the insular prejudices of 


f| their countrymen against foreign nations with 


whom we have intimate commercial relations. 


— 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 


We are not sufficiently informed as the 
original object, manner of convening, and pro- 
visional — of the 2 to 
form an accurate judgment of the real purpose 
it was intended to serve. We took for granted, 
too hastily ps, that it had been resorted to, 
as a nn expedient, by those quasi associa- 
tions in France and Germany to which the 
military tastes of their respective rulers had 
recently given birth, and which, sick of the wars 
and rumours of wars by which Europe has, of 
late been distracted, had constituted nuclei, 
round which the nebulous pacific sentiment 
which is diffused through Continental society, 
might gather and condense, and make itself 
visible. An international co , assembled 
in the metropolis of the Swiss Republic, to enter 
its protest against the economic waste, the im- 
morality, the heavy fiscal burdens, and the 
devastation of life, occasioned by the gigantic 
| armaments of modern times, by the spirit which 

they omen, and by their occasional collision 
| in the field, presented itself to our view as acheer- 
ing and hopeful sign of the times, and we were 
pleased to see the announcement that such men 
as Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and Jules Favre 
were expected to be present. The telegram 
which made known the determination of General 
Garibaldi to take part in the proceedin 
awakened our surprise, it is true; but that the 
illustrious Italian patriot really yearns for the 
establishment, upon what he regards as a firm 
basis, of permanent and universal peace cannot 
be doubted, inasmuch as it has figured at the end 
of all those vistas of political change which his 
enthusiasm has bodied forth tothe world. But, 
as we never supposed that the peace movement 


were unwilling to surrender the hope that a 
voice might go forth from Geneva which would 
powerfully sid in convincing the nations of the 
needlessness, the futility, and the wickedness of 
war. 

We regret to say that any h we ma 
have cherished in = her to this cae have wad 
dissipated by the proceedings of the Congress 
itself. Whether it was due to the magic influ- 
ence of Garibaldi’s name, or whether it was 
originally contemplated by the conveners of the 
assembly, the occasion was seized by a con- 
siderable number of red republicans to ventilate 
— * of their wildest 1 Peace 
t mocracy,” one o e principles 
— we believe, in the original 4 ů— 
although a somewhat ticklish subject to discuss 
within hearing of three or four great military 
monarchies, is one which might possibly have 
been debated, and usefully too, at any such 
peace meeting as was projected at Geneva—for 
it is quite true that 

War is a game which, were their subjects 
Kings d not play at. N 

| se the topic was an . one to be laid 

own in a peace programme. It was caught at, 
as ma readily supposed, by violent 1 
tionists, and the Congress was made an arena 
for leading out almost any topic rather than 
that of peace. Such men as M. Molinari, of 
Belgium, and Professor Hameth and Professor 
Vogt, of Germany, who attended the Congress 
with the simple view of forwa:ding its pro- 
feszed object, could not get themselves heard, 
and, instead of setting forth the claims of 
peace, the Directing Committee—the choice 
we suppose, of the Congress when constituted 
—dec the following as the principles which 
the Congress wished to proclaim and propagate. 
“1. Internal liberty in full democracy. 2. 
Sympathy for all — — nations. 3. Organi- 
sation of national militias. 4. Suppression of all 
hindrances opposed by despotism to the com- 
plete development of political, philosophical, 
and economical liberties.”’ 

It seems that in the course of four days’ dis- 
oussions, the Congress ed to give offence 
in almost every — direction. The 
Genevese were treated with anything but deli- 
cate consideration, and matters which were 
sacred in their eyes were ruthlessly trampled 
under foot without the smallest re to their 
self-respect. The meetings had been 
brought to a close before one of the 4 — 
journals of the city thus commented upon 
them: —“ If the citizens of other countries, 
because find themselves in one that is free, 
feel compelled to 5 out all that their heart 
contains, it is evident that the simplest polite- 
ness, the most ordinary good taste, ought to 
have prevented certain manifestations which 
have deeply wounded the immense majority of 
our population. Economic doctrines, political 
doctrines, religious belief, all are trampled upon, 
and not two on three orators only, but an entire 
little coterie of orators, follow one another to 
the tribune to declaim the wildest and most ex- 
travagant professions of faith, making our 
country a field of discord, and the Peace Con- 

an arena for the most violent discussions.” 
ndeed, Geneva felt itself compelled to hold an 
indignation meeting and protest against the 
dogmas which had been propounded b 
Garibaldi in the outset, and afterwar 
by orators whose simplicity of heart is 
by no means so conspicuous. That pro- 
test was addressed to the Council of State, and 
contained the following passage: — Under the 
pretext of the Peace Congress words have been 
uttered which are a provocative to civil war, and 
a violation of the respect due to the conscience 
of half the inhabitants of the Cantons of Geneva. 
We owe it to our honour to make a public pro- 
test, and to manifest openly our intention to see 
all our liberties, and above all our religious 
liberties, respected. On our neutrality depends 
our security in the future as it has done in the 
ast. Confiding in your solicitude for peace and 
armony among the citizens, we hope that 
through your = Beet foreigners will not abuse 
our hospitable soil to insult our convictions.” 

It may be quite true that these protests mainly 
represent the susceptibility of the Roman Ca- 
tholic moiety of the Genevan population to the 
insult supposed to have been inflicted on their 
faith by Garibaldi’s denunciation of the Papacy. 
But it cannot be concealed that Christianity was 
struck at by others with as virulent a display of 
animosity as that levelled against Rome, the 
Pope, and the priesthood. f course, we can 
urge no objection against the utmost freedom of 
speech, though it does not appear to have been 
allowed to all the members of the Genevan Con- 

ss. The introduction of such topics, however, 
no less than the final declaration of their aims by 
the Directing Committee, shows that peace was 


were subscribed for that object, and man 
schools were established, not one-tenth of whic 
have, it is stated, been able to survive the rivalry 


but the ostensible pretext, and that democratic 
socialism was its real purpose. 
We deeply regret that so good a cause and 


on the Continent originated in religious prin- | 
ciples, nor credited Garibaldi with a consistent 
agreement between his head and his heart, we 
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80 2 were turned to so bad 
poy semen t would be difficult to im ine a 
surer way of playing into the hands of mili- 
tary despots than that into which the Peace 
Congress of Geneva was urged by the crazy- 
brained revolutionists who attended its sittings. 
If this resulted from an accidental and unpre- 
meditated irruption of uncongenial elements it 
was a calamity—if it was a planned thing, it 
was a fraud as well as a calamity. We con- 
gratulate ourselves that this country sent but 
two delegates—and we suspect that they re- 
turned with much less satisfaction than they 
went out. Universal peace is not likely to be 
achieved by the sword, nor the harmonious 
concord of nations to be secured by scattering 
in their midst the most combustible of materials. 
Not passion, nor physical force, can be properly 
appealed to for the removal of obstacles to a 
general pacification—but reason, enlightenment, 
education, self-restraint, and religion. These 
are the only trustworthy agencies to bring 
about the much-desired end—and they who 
begin their work by ostentatiously renouncing 
them are the least likely to usher such a cause 
to the success it deserves. 


MR. FORSTER AND HIS 
CONSTITUENTS. 


Fw men in modern times have risen into 
political eminence more rapidly and more legiti- 
mately than Mr. Forster, the member for Brad- 
ford. Few men among the advanced Liberals 
are more trusted, or speak with greater autho- 
rity than he. When, therefore, we found that 
the hon. gentleman had met his constituents on 
Monday evening last, we eagerly read the report 
of hia speech, in the full expectation of meeting 
with an intelligent, earnest, candid, and in- 
structive comment on most of the political topics 
which stir the interest of the people at the pre- 
sent time. We have not been disappointed. 
We could have desired, it is true, that he had 
not omitted in his very able and eloquent speech 
all allusion to that —.— which in our eyes 
assumes a position of paramount importance— 
but we on well understand how, without the 
slightest desire on his part to evade the subject, 
he might judge the present moment ill suited to 
any popular discussion of it. In all other 
respects, although unable to profess ent 
with everything he said, we have carefully gone 
over his address with the utmost satisfaction. 
He evidently bases his opinions 4 b 
and generous principles, and he is able to give 
to them the clearest, as he is disposed to give 
to them the manliest, expression. 


We need not say a word respecting Mr. 
Forster's references to the past of the Reform 
Act of 1867. We are more concerned about 
the uses to be made of it. Parliament next 
Session, the hon. member appears to think, will 
be well-nigh powerless for good, but for the 
same reason it will be mere berets for 
mischief. He does not think it be discreet 
to attempt any improvement of the English 
machinery of representation during the con- 
tinuance of the existing Parliament, and depre- 
cates any attempt to expand the present system 
of distribution of seats until the new consti- 
tuencies have made their first return. The 
work will be but badly done by a moribund 
Parliament, and, if attempted, will probably be 
done on wrong principles. If, in addition, we 

resume, to passing the Scotch and Irish 

form 1 and 1 Bill, or 
carry its factory legislation in principle into 
the 1 — distriots, it will accomplish 
about as much good as can reasonably be ex- 
pected of it. Then it may gracefully resign its 
wer into the hands of the new constituencies. 
Mr. Forster has no misgivings as to the probable 
character and conduct of those constituencies. 
He has no fear of the residuum. He expects it 
to be absorbed in, and assimilated to, the much 
larger mass of honest electors with which it will 
come in contact. They will look after it. 
“ Indeed, the whole country will look after it,“ 
and any use that may be made of it hereafter 
in obstructing progressive legislation will onl 
point more distinctly to the necessity whic 
already exists for employing the best means of 
reventing bribery and corruption. We shall 
— the power —we must have the determina- 
tion—to adopt the ballot. Nor this only,—the 
man who bribes and the man who has bribed 
should be punished in the manner in which he 
has offended—the first by forfeiting for ever his 
eligibility to sit in Parliament, an the last by 
losing his privilege to vote. 

But what is the amended representation to do 
for us? It is but a means to an end—what is 
that end to be? In other words, what are the 
objects to be striven after in order to realise 
the highest advantages of good government? 
Edueation passes first under review. Mr. 


Forster objects to its being made compulsory, 
and doubts the possibility of taking * 
step in England —for even if a law to that 
effect were passed, it would here, as it does in 
America, remain a dead letter. The extension 
of the factory system, and an improvement of 
27 affecting vagrant children is the 
only shape in which compulsory education can 
be carried out in England. As to the count 
generally, Mr. Forster insists upon placing all 
our public educational appliances upon the fol- 
lowing bases :— 

My first principle is to make every possible use of 
local activity and local interest. I would establish rates 
somewhat in the same manneras they are established in 
the United States. My second principle is that the 
State should make no attempt to give religious educa- 
tion. (Loud cheers.) My third principle is that in 

ving aid to secular education the utmost care should 

taken to give no religious denomination any pre- 
ference or any advantage over another. (Hear, hear, 
and ause.) My fourth principle is so to frame our 
law that we shall throw no obstacle in the way or give 
any discouragement to religious education by Christian 
ministers, or by the psrents of the obildren. (Hear 
hear.) And my last principle is that the State should 
take care, by wise provision, that no public money be 
given except for such secular education as at feast 


shall be endeavoured to be made the best possible under 
the circumstances, 


But primary schools are not the only educa- 
tional institutions requiring to be put upon a 
more efficient footing. The Universities must 
“no longer be the mere monopolies of a ect 
they must become “ national resorts of learning, 
accessible to all denominations, and even, I may 


tional endowments” will need to be applied to 
better purpose than at present. 

We want, says the hon. member for Bradford, 
to have not only an educated but a sober com- 
munity—and to this end we must make a better 


ment for our licensing system. Here 
also he lays down the general principles on 
which he would act. 


First, there ought to be only one licensing body ; beer- 
oom public: houses, wine-houses, all ought to be pat 
er the samo ; secondly, that that licensing 
body t still to be the ; thirdly, that 
though I still remain of opinion that we ought not to 
make penal the sale of intoxicating liquors, I consider 
11 ah ot 5 far it should be used, is a 
question of police, and that it admits of strong 
measures in its control, I think, therefore, that further 
restrictions might be m+de in the law of the country by 
the legislature, and [ think also that y the best 
made of dealing with the matter will be to give greater 
poe Seren ae to local bodies for controlling 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, Again, I think that 
not only shoald the local authorities have the power to 
attach conditions to the sale of intoxicating liquors, but 
I think that the wishes and feelings of the neighbours 
ought to be consulted. 


Finally, Mr. Forster, after referring says 
the report to the condition of Ireland —we 
are sorry to be deprived of that portion of his 
speech—went on to describe how far, and in 
what direction, he would legislate for trades 
unions. These are the principles upon which 
we would have such legislation proceed—abso- 
lute freedom of combination for all purposes 


that are innocent, i. e., for all purposes that are 


not criminal, and entire prevention of coercion. 

diy other topics—even larger topics, as we 
think, than these—the hon. member did not 
descant. But his opinions on them are well 
known to his constituents, and are mostly 
known to the public at large. Nevertheless, any 
opportunity of which he may avail himself to 
set them forth in detail, will be regarded by all 
parties as one to be anticipated with unmingled 
pleasure. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue meeting of the British Association in so 
comparatively small and northerly a town as 
Dundee was a somewhat ous experiment 
which has proved highly successful. On no 
former occasion has the scientific parliament 
received so general a welcome from all classes 
of the 1 ulation among whom they have 
sojourn or a week—a result owing, in a 
great degree, to the cordial spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the preliminary arrangements. Its mem- 
bers were rather the guests of the town than 
of any special coteries of its intelligent citizens. 
Such a reception as they received bespeaks a 
high and creditable state of intelligence among 
the citizens of “Bonnie Dundee.” Only a 
degree of education and a desire for knowledge 
beyond the average, could have led the upper 
section of the artisans of that town to take an 
eager interest in the scientific problems which 
were discussed by the Association, without any in- 
dication of those prejudices which are supposed 
to be inherent in the Scotch people. e may 
accept the fact as a sigu either that the indus. 
trial population of that town have enjoyed 
exceptional advantages, or that our operative 
classes in general may be persuaded to listen 


trust, to all classes "—while “immense educa- 


form. But Scotland can boast of a succession 
of philosophers, whose names, though the com- 
mon pro of civilised society. are cherished 
with national pride north of the Tweed ; and the 
countrymen of Brewster, Murchison, Lyell, and 
Hugh Miller, who have each in their several 
spheres striven to popularise the results of 
scientific research, might be expected to be 
somewhat familiar with topics identified with 
the reputation of their country. 

If the British Association was popular at 
Dundee, it was not becatse of any special dis- 
coveries announced or remarkable exciteménts 
supplied. It was an ordi meeting, more 
redolent of interest to the few patient inquirers 
after undiscovered truth than to the many who 
are impatient for results. The sum of a whole 

ear's investigations over the wide field of 
nowledge may appear small as reflected in 
the reports of the sectional meetings. But 
these scientific gatherings have other useful 
1 to serve besides ing up the 
public in the additions which have been 
made to our intellectual stores. They 
bring our philosophers into coutact with the 
outside world ; furnish hints and suggest lines 
of inquiry which may afterwards prove fruitful 
of discovery ; bring into one central treasury 
the products of patient and isolated research ; 
and stimulate the zeal, while they repress the 
vanity, of those who are associated for a common 
object. A friend, who ha to be t 
at Dundee, that it was those 
to branches of knowledge in which scientific 
demonstration was most rigorously required 
who exhibited the least assumption, — that 
in sections where facts are scanty, a speculative 
spirit was most rife. While the latter are year 
r year airing their crude theories and gaining 
— | attention by the novelty of sugges- 
tions which they cannot prove, the former are 
slowly building up, stone by stone, a structure 
of knowledge which is a permanent gain to the 
world, and which is likely in the end to form a 
platform from which a wider expanse of the 
illimitable ocean of truth may be surveyed. 

Those who think that the progress of scien- 
tific truth cannot, under any circumstance, un- 
dermine, or clash with rev truth—believi 
that their spheres are totally distinct—wi 
entertain no nervous anxiety as to the 
drift of geological or ethnological discovery. 
Such 24 revelations as the Palestine 
explorers have brought to light will, in their 
view, go farther to sustain historical Christiani 
than will the results of prehistoric inquiry, an 
indications of the antiquity of the human race, 
to subvert it. Religious truth is not bound up 
with the Hebrew chronology, nor do we wisely 
repair to our Bibles for a scientific account of 
the creation of the world. No doubt the de- 
velopment theory tends to overthrow the current 
conceptions of the origin of mankind, but it still 
remains an abstraction incapable of demonstra- 
tion, and rejected by some of the foremost of 
our sceptical philosophers. It is a chain con- 
— by the ingenuity of theorists, but the 
numerous missing links which are needed to 
make it homogeneous cannot be found. It may 
be, as seems to be deducible from the discoveries 
of a human skeleton and human relics in the 
great bone cavern of Brixham, “that man occu- 

ied Devonshire while it was the home of extinct 
lions, hyenas, the mammoth, and their contem- 
ies.” If this could be proved, it would 
only show that mankind had existed long 
anterior to historical records, and that we ought 
not to look to Scripture for a complete history 
of the human race. Even geological science is 
still based upon insecure foundations. The 
theory of the pri formations will be over- 
thrown should the belief of Professor Ansted 
that stratified rocks in the lapse of time change 
into granite, and are formed with water under 
pressure, be confirmed by subsequent research. 

Believing as we do that all truth comes from 
one source, we are quite prepared to admit with 
Dr. Tyndall not only that it would be vain, but 
foolish, to attempt to stop investigation as to 
the actual and possible combinations of matter 
and force. And very forcibly he states the 


limit to these researches. In 
working men the Professor thus describes the 
difficulty :— 

At the present moment there are, no doubt, persons 


experimenting on the possibility of producing what we 
— 4 life out of inorganic materials. Let them 
their stadies in peace. 


8 


powerful instrument of intellectual culture, as well 


to the teachings of savans and clergymen Whe: — — 
alike when presented to them in an acceptable | Egypt 2 TIA OB 


as 
the most powerful ministrant to the material wants of 
men,—if you ask me whether science has is 
likely to solve the problem of this uni 
shake my head in doubt. We have been thinking of 
matter and force; but whence came matter? wh: nce 
come Conant You remember the great Napoleon’s ques- 
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SAILING NEAR THE WIND. 


she began to sidle up to the forbidden object. She 
fixed her eyes upon it, and narrowly examined it, 
now on one side, then on the other, whilst the 
twitching restlessness of her tiny fingers indicated 


dares not blurt out a bare lie—he has not been used 
to commit this open outrage upon his moral nature, 
or, possibly, he has not the hardihood to brave the 
consequences to his reputation, in the event of his 
falsehood being detected—but neither has he the 
manliness to tell the simple truth, lest by so doing 
he should defeat his own wishes. He tries there- 
fore to reach his point by adroit steering. He so 
manages the drift of his discourse, as that without 
passing the line which divides truth from falsehood, 
he may run so near it that only a sharp eye can 


| discern on which side of the line he is. In fact, s0 


far as words are concerned, he may succeed in 
tracing for himself a course which keeps within the 
limite prescribed to veracity, and may yet get so 
near to what is untrue, as to answer all the ends of 
downright lying. There are many ways in which this 
may de effected, which, we fancy, do not need to be 
particularly described. The point to be noted is this 
—that the intention is to misleadand to deceive—and, 
if possible, to do so without using terms which contain 
within themselves any positive contradiction of the 
facta to which they relate. The lie may be black 
enough in the heart of him who is to profit by it— 
but it drops a veil over its face, and is sent abroad 
in the clothes of truth. Its essential nature, how- 
ever, is not changed— its object is the same whatever 
the disguise it wears. We hardly know which is the 
most decisive proof of an ignoble nature—reckless 
lying, or sailing near the wind. 

But the tendency sometimes shows itself in 
avother form, and stands related, not to truthfulness 
of speech, but to honesty of dealing. The com- 
mercial world bas presented some illustrations on a 


the difficulty with which she held them under grand scale, of late, of the ingenuity which can find 


restraint. Then, raising one of her hands, the fore- 


111 


touching it, and, 
hood, said, that.” Strikingly 
human, was it not resemble mules in 
this respect—as any Alpine tourist may have 
the path may be 
that precipice, the animal in- 
variably prefers as close to the edge 
of the abyas men, whenever they 
impulse, always 


1 
if 


4) 
＋ 8 


consequences, is the primary element of it—dis- 
loyalty of heart reined back by fear. This, doubt- 
less, is the reason why it never, even when most 


brilliant in its mancouvres, triumphant in its issues 
but it is at heart a traitor and in temper a coward. 
Its purpose is always such as it wishes to disown, 


scope for itself in sailing near the wind. There 
may be, however, some danger lest the very magnitude 
of equivocal transactions which seem to have been 
common in the region of high finance, and against 
which every mouth justly exclaims, should give cover 
to a multitude of petty delinquencies of a similar 
kind, and induce habitual sinners in a small way to 
regard their own peccadilloes as really excusable, if 
not jnatifiable trifles. In fact, the art of sailing very 
close to the wind is carried to high perfection by 
many who neither get, nor very seriously expect to 
get, any great profit out of it. They may have done 
so when they began to cultivate it—but the practice 
has become so common, that those on whom it is 
practised have learned to make allowance for it in 
their ordinary estimate of commercial credibility. 
Unfortunately, the art once learned is not readily 
unlearned, and the habit once formed requires effort 
to set it aside. 


tions as if they furnished better or more numerous 
illustrations of our subject than other, and, perhaps, 
higher walks of life. Certainly, literature is not a 
single step behindhand in its mastery of the art, 
and (we blush while we write) newspaper literature 
in particular, Political controversy must be ofa very 
elevated order in which the writers who take habitual 
part do not strive to get the advantage of their 
antagonists by hugging the most adverse breeze. 
Some there are, no doubt, whose avowed principle 


it is, to catch and to profit by the rising gale. Their 


themselves at any instant free to run before the 
wind. Of these we do not speak. But there are 
others who desire to be thought in pursuit of some 


It is unfair, however, to pick exh Wilting e 


course is to no settled destination, and they feel | en TP 


invariably produces a delicacy of perception and a 
sensitiveness of conscience with regard to the olaima, 
the ineffable loveliness, and the inextinguishable 
glory of truth, not otherwise to be obtained. There 
is nothing like the devout study of that life for 
inspiring a taste for all the forms in which truth can 
best express itself, whether in thought, desire, 
speech, or action. Let any one who doubts it, try 
it! Let any one who longs to exorcise from his 
inner man the insinoerities which nestle there, often 
but dimly seen, sometimes in such a misty obscurity 
that no self-searching can penetrate it, bring himself 
habitually into the light of that pure, holy, Divine 
life, and ray himself in its sunshine as frequently as 
he may; and gradually he will find every kind of 
untruthfalness become distasteful—nay, abhorrent— 
to him, and no art will then appear more despicable 
to him than the too-common art of “ sailing near the 


wind.“ 


— 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 


It is announced by the Temps that the Emperor 
Napoleon, accompanied by the Empress, will shortly 
visit the King of Prussia at in, and that the 
Sovereigns of the North-German Confederation will 
ho d 5 13 r Justify 

wever, do not to wan to 
the supposition tas oath a visit is ex . 


It is said that the French Government is urging 
Denmark in the strongest manner to show a con- 
ciliatory disposition towards Prussia in the North 
Schleswig question ; also that the Austrian Govern- 
ment declares that Austria has no interest in the 
settlement of that matter. 

Anxious times appear to be impending over the 
financial world of Paris. The difficulties of the great 
society of the Crédit Mobilier, long whispered 
well-informed commercial men, have at l come 
to a climax. Un for disaster, the only 


large— 
three millions sterling, it is reported. The directors, 
who comprise some of the ablest and wealthiest 
capitalists of France, have sufficient confidence in the 
ultimate career of the concern to offer their indi- 
vidual guarantee for half the amount, and it is 
believed that the loan has been granted. 


ITALY. 


On Monday the King of Italy opened in person 
A . „ * — 
crowd was present, an was lou 
cheered, His Majesty su nently left for Turin. 
It is said that negotiations are in for the 
occupation of a portion of Roman by the 


, & Ministerial o considers 
no doubt of Garibaldi’s intention 
to make a movement against Rome after his return 
from Geneva. It states that he has left in the towns 
upon the Roman frontier all the elements of such an 
enterprise, and that when he returns to Italy he will 
to do but to fix the day and the hour 
of action. o writer continues :— 

We cannot feel all the tremendous responsibilities 
to which baldi exposes Italy, so great is the uni- 


In an oh Popol, e Mi on the 10th inst., the 


have nothi 


tossed in mid ocean. To go to Rome, is for Garibaldi a 
work that be Bas ndesteben 60 perform. He wrote in 


and it gains that purpose, if at all, by hoisting false | definite object, and to be guided in their course by 


signals. Now the world, unbappily, looks with oom - fixed views and high principles. When they are 1862 that the French would have made his grave beneath 
paratively easy tolerance upon sin, as such—bat it | found in their statement of facts, in their selection of a de By Brovemsed of thet parted from 
usually regards with contempt the sin which skulks | illustrations, in their use of arguments, in their But the imperial 
behind a virtuous pretence. And, as it fails to oo - | reviews of publications, in their awards of praise or Fes he reckons upon — 
mend itself to the esteem of others, so it tries in | censure, in their suppression of what is true and - A2 4114 thus able to 
vain to win the approbation of conscience. Men | their suggestion of what is untrue, preserving all | boist the spotless banner in the Campidoglio almost 
who are in the habit of marching as close as they the appearance of impartiality, integrity, and can- | ies e Pal les 

can to the confines of evil, for the purpose of | dour, and yet in reality running as close as they can 4 — mal, 
snatching up some of the immediate advantages of | well get to prejudice, disingenuousness, malignity, | baldi is still the 
the dubious neighbourhood, without actually cross- | they lay themselves open to the same rebuke as that a Wien cut palatal exseutes bes 
ing the border, reap very little comfort from their | which they are always forward to administer to trad- e of the expeditio 
partial self-restraint. They cannot tell the story of | ing dishonesty, and are even more guilty than those | the levy of bucklers will perbaps have commenced. An 
what they have done to their own consciences with- | whom they love to oastigate, of sailing near the what may we then expect ? 
out sophistication, and they never retire from the | wind. Several arrests have lately been made in Umbria, 


confessional with full satisfaction. They may put a near the Roman frontier, of suspected to be 


The practice of the art, we deeply regret to say, is a — peer 
cheat upon themselves, but then they know that not by any means confined to seoular callings. IIlus- revolutionary partisans, and evidently on their way 


trations of it are said—and we fear with truth—to be 
numerous in what passes for the religious world. We 
shall not humiliate the reader by a specimen-exhibi- 
tion. We prefer to turn from a contemplation of the 
evil to a consideration of the remedy. There was 
once insphered for a short lifetime in the likeness of 
man a perfect and spotless representation of Truth 
so perfect, so full, so undimmed by human infirmity, 
that He challenged for Himself the right of being 
received by His brethren as The Truth. Certain it is 


they are putting a cheat upon themselves. They 
are not so wholly their own dupes that they cannot 
see through their own meanness, and they never 
gain their ends without losing in return their self- 
esteem. 

The most common form, perhaps, in which the 
tendency to sail near the wind displays itself, is that 
which bas respect to truthfulness of speech. A man 
desires to leave upon the mind of another an 
impression differing from that which would be made 


by 9 knowledge of the actual facta of the case. He 


that much converse with the records of Hig life 


| 


into Roman territory. 

It is said that Garibaldi’s sudden return was caused 
not his fiasco at Geneva, but by a letter from 
King Victor Emmanuel, addressed to him asa friend, 
and entreating him to abandon his projected at- 
tack upon Rome. According to another account 
Garibaldi has returned to Italy to get the 
money obtained for the raid upon the * 
territories by his son Ricciotti from his 
English and Scotch admirers. It is added that 
there has been a real break between M. Ratazzi 
and Garibaldi. The latter calls the Minister a 
rogue, who retaliates by assuring the General that 
he is quite ready for a second Aspromonte. 
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GERMANY. 

In yesterday’s sitting of the North German Parlia- 
ment Dr. Simson was elected President by 132 out of 
187 votes. The Duke of Ujest was elected First, and 
Herr von i Second Vice-President; the 
Er er by 158 votes out of 189, the latter by 99 out 
of 180. 

The address of the Upper Chamber of Baden, in 
reply to the speech of the Grand Duke, is very out- 
spoken. It says :— 

The German nation will not regain tranquillity and 
internal — until the final goss op ey found of 
restorin rendering more complete the necessary 

connection between the already attained union 
Hepa yew ny Eevee 1174 — 
States. thereby furnishing to the German le 
the conditions of its existence and rity. 2. will 
Europe arrive at the full conviction of secure peace 
until the reorganisation of Germany shall be accom- 
ished on both sides of the Main. For the union of 
* 4. pape Age the 1 of natural 
ros or popular liberty, the peaceful progress 

of clviliection, and the necessary restriction of all policy 
of conquest. We recognise in the conclusion of an 
offensive and defensive alliance b tween the South Ger- 
man States and Prussia, a momentous first step towards 
securing the German people and territory from 
every hostile attack and all foreign interference. To- 


gether with your Royal Highness’s Government, we con 
— seleumn of the South German milita tem 


dal tasks in 


Europe 


of their strength— 
lly We shall take into 
the military estimates brought before us 


AUSTRIA. 
Oficial Evening Post of Vienna contradicts 
the report that the Austrian Government intends to 


confiscate the Church pony = 


pital 
interest to the amount of two and a half millions ster- 
to be deducted 
as 


E 


this arrangement will amount to 
and a quarter to five and a half millions 
. The deficit on the Budget is said various! 
to amount to from £4,800,000 to £5,600,000. It will 
be covered by loans, the burden of which, as well as 
the general expenditure, will be borne by both por- 
tions of the Empire. 

The Emperor of Austria has been ona visit to the 
King of Bavaria at Munich and Frosenhafen. 


TURKEY. 


tilities throughout the island, allowing the Oretans 
themselves a delay of one month and a half, to give 


. See one & ee al ; and to the 
un the Sok Dotcbes to euit the 


volunteers a delay 
island. The Porte also offers means of rt to 
all desirous of leaving. Meanwhile, the blockade 


will be strictly continued. The Egyptian troops 
were returning home. 

There are now, it is stated, over 30,000 Cretan 
refugees in Greece. A letter from a foreign diplo- 
matist at Athens says: —“ The fable of Turkish mas- 
sacres has been laughed at by the very Cretans: 
936, brought over Admiral Simon, in the 
Renommée, declared positively that they knew no- 
thing whatever about massacres; only one woman 
said she thought her brother had died in an en- 
counter. The consular telegram about murders was 
an untruth. Most of the consuls there (in Crete) 
are natives, and have ‘taken in’ the foreign repre- 
sentatives.”’ 


AMERICA. 
The blicans have carried the Vermont elec- 
tions by a reduced majority. 


Acting Attorney-General Brinckley had furnished 
an official opinion, justifying the removal of General 
Sickles by President Johnson, on the ground that 
General Sickles had been guilty of military insubor- 
dination, and had contracted the powers of the 
judiciary by forcibly preventing the execution of 
civil in the National Circuit Courts of North 

A letter from Philadelphia says :— 

As President Johnson last year secured the Republi- 
can triumph at the autumn elections by his unfortunate 
Northern tour, so this year he bas rendered another 
Republican success morally certain by his sudden out- 
burst against the Southern commanders and his 

ed breach with General Grant. The Democrats 

again set up their candidates only to be knocked 
down ; and, foreseeing this, they do not hesitate to 
blame the President. His i: judicious course, if con- 
tinued, will give the extreme Radicals control of affairs 
for a long time to come. General Grant, it is feared 
will — into an open rupture with the President and 
withdraw from the Cabinet, for he cannot afford to re- 


main there and sacrifice his political character and 
reputati n as the other Secretaries have done; and if 
he goes Johnson will have scarcely any strength left, 
and the remaining r months of his Presidency 
will be only an exhi of feeble attempts to fight 
his too powerful enemies. 

The New York Tribune positivel 
serious disagreement has taken place between General 
Grant and President Johnson relative to each other’s 
powers under the Reconstruction Act. 

President Johnson had an invitation to 
preside at the dedication of the Antietam Cemetery 


on the 7th. 
The Fenian Congress was holding sittings at Cleve- 
erald asserts that 


— — d Bay K 
another raid on was bei —1 
Two hundred military officers been thrown 
into prison in Mexico for plotting against Juarez. 
General Grant has instructed General Howard to 
retain his position at the head of the Freedmen’s 
Barbe ing things with a high hand 
en are ings with a hig 
in the Southern 1 Mississippi they have 
12,000 majority, in Louisiana over 38,000, in Alabama 
over 17,000, in one city of South Carolina 2,000, and 
in the whole State 13,000, Virginia alone having a 
n ey of white citizens on the 2 
e question of paying off the Five-Twenty 
United States Bonds in currency is being politically 
agitated. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


*. Dutch Chambers were opened on Monday by 
4 Rio telegram claims a “ decided victory” for the 
Brazilians over their Paraguayan ad 
The Prince and Princess of Prussia will 
visit England at the end of . 


Under the new Constitution of Peru no other 
religion besides the Roman Catholio is to be allowed 
to exercise public worship. 

An American squadron, under the command of the 
well-known Admiral Farragut, has arrived at Copen- 


The betrothal of the King of the Greeks to the 
Grand Duchess Olga will take place about the middle 
of October. 

A rare animal in — south of — 
has been ca in the department 
Alps, with her family of young ones. 

letter from Canea v Omar 
Turkish pipe; he looks good daa pulled do 
: 4 wn 
lately, am hes a nasty cough.” 

It is stated that the ph and moral condition 
of the Empress Charlotte is so much improved that 
it is not — 1 considered n that Dr. 
Bulkens should be constantly in attendance. 

Tun Lars Insvrnrection ww Sram. —It is an- 
nounced that the last of the small bands in Catalonia 
— Sor disappeared, and that general tranquillity 
The Emperor of Russia has sent to the city of 
Paris a magnificent porphyry vase in remembrance 
of the féte which was given him at the Hotel de 
Ville. His Maj has expressed a wish that this 
work of art should be placed in the Galerie des Fétes. 

Hayrti.—Several towns in Hayti had revolted 
om Salnave, and had offered the presi to 

bral. Salnave was reported to be a fugitive. 8 
movement to secure a union between San Domingo 
and Hayti was making progress. 

Rumovurnep ABDICATION OF THE Kino or Gunze. 
—The Vienna Presse says the King of Greece has 
firmly declared his determination not to return to 
Greece, and adds that the Russian Government is 
using all its efforts to turn his Majesty from this 
resolution. 

Tue Czar at Livapra m THe Criwesa.—A 
party of American tourists had an interview 
with the Czar on the 26th ult., and presented an 
address to him. Nothing, it is said, could exceed 
the hearty and uent ions of welcome to 
the party as American citizens by the Emperor, 
Empress, and their officers in atten . 

A Weatuer Portent.—Birds ot 
to have begun their annual mi southwards 
— Se a month earlier this year than 
usual: y long lines of storks have taken flight; 
bustards have been killed in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and wild ducks have in such numbers 
that the eye cannot follow This is a preeage 
of a hard winter. 

Tue Dests or THe AUsTAALIAN Cotonres.—South 
Australia, with a population of 165,934 souls, owed, 
at the close of 1866, 751,600/., or 4/. 10s. per head; 
whilst for the other colonies the returns were as 
follow :—New South Wales—Population, 421,000; 
debt, 5,638,5302., or 132. 88. head. Victoria— 
Populatiop.@82,998 ; debt, 8,733,4451., or 13“. 168. 
= head; and Queensland—Population, 95,100; 

ebt, 3,021,186/., or 31“. 15s. per head.—Awstralian 


the lynx, 
Maritime 
Pasha may be 


Paper. 

AvusTRaLian Anoricines.—The Melbourne Argus 
states that the marriage of two educated aborigines 
was celebrated on the 10th of July with considerable 
ceremony at the mission station, Ramahyuck, Gipps 
Land, in the presence of al arge number of spectators. 
In Tasmania the aborigines have come to their last 
man, William Lanney, “a bluff young gentleman of 
26 or 27"; but there are three aboriginal women 
living, none of them young. Lanney embarked for 
England in the Ethel, and hoped to be received by 
the Queen. — 

Co-opzratTion N New Yorx Co-operation is by 
little and little, gaining a foothold of actual existence 
in thecity. Very naturally, the first point on which 
it takes a stand is that of building, for of all elements 
of a city’s growth that is, perhaps, the most necessary 


asserts that a |” 


BGRO CanpIDATEs ror Concress.—In 


the two negro candidates for 
announced 
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jury. The removal of — 
of the press as has exi 


Times. 
Darn or AN Eccentaic Pantstax.— The 


Paris 
correspondent of the Erprese tells the following 


story :—‘‘ Most of the omnibus conductors in Paris, 
more especially those on the line from the Barriére 
du Trdne to the Palais Royal, have been for 

Gailier wih the Bee @5 ae 
cheerful look, sparkling eye, grey 
literally passed half his life in 
This ecoen rio individual got into the first omnibus 
which left the quarter in which he lived, 
o'clock in the morning. He went in the first 
stance to the Palais Royal, and then somewhere 
He took half-an-hour for his breakfast, and an 
for his dinner. All the rest of the day he 
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securely hide from his pursuers a very few feet from The Globe says: —“ It is reported that W 

them. Even the searchers themselves got bewildered, Shum, the Chief of Lasta, is meditating an stinch on 
and when night set in the task was abandoned in agente. Should this prove 1475 not im- 
despair. The returned to Daylesford on | probably lead to the release of those of the prisoners 
Tuesday evening ; t so violent was the ebulli- | who are confined at Magdala, as it is understood that 
? public feeling at this want of success | Waag Shum is very well disposed to the Abuna or 
at Bleackley’s Hotel was | bishep, who is confined with our fellow-countrymen, 


ight. The town crier went and who might be expected to exercise his influence 

seldom rang, and at eight p.m. the in their favour. The prisoners in Debra Tabor, 

ticket in his waistcoat the inn was filled to suffocation. The | where Theodore himself — is, would not be 

next i Two ed, and with one voice it was agreed | directly affected by the capture of Magdala, which is 

1 11 should be utterly suspended next day, | seventy or eighty miles vistan t. The report, how- 
Velledo, he be prosecuted by the inhabi- | ever, requires ion. 

but begged the police, who had obtained the services| In a letter to the Zimes, Mr. Dufton describes the 

particularly -hour, my * 1 1 —— — — —— features of the road —— Massowah direct to 

to take the omnibus for When manager Of which Kept the Tabor, King Theodore’s capital, and the 

he 3 shoulder in be heard two miles, sounding | difficulties an army would have to encounter in a 

dead. The doo-| to nightfall. The fire-bell was also rung at given | march over it. The information is the result of a 

been carried off by r — all * long the yo —* — journey he made between these two places in 1863— 

great an] the guidance of ex men, who carri 
. |}, Yi appa, ith, frat nnlanc, that the di 
been | if found. Altogether, 600 or 700 persons joined in Annesley Bay, that point being the nearest to the 


in the search. Though all was in vain, the] 4 byssinian highiands (some twenty-five miles), and also 
labour of love was not suspended. Next day | offering the best advantages for the pur 

the oe were still kept shut, 500 persons went out, In the first place, the troops on landing here would 
and in the evening 70/. was collected and offered as a have a plain of some ten miles in extent to cross 
reward for the recovery of the lost children. The | before the foot of the Taranta moantain is reached. 
beequently increased to 200/., and the — — mostly over A * yy swallow 
ered a reward . - but this up during the greater part of the year the mountain 
Government off . r torrent called the Hadas. Water, however, can always 
be obtained by digging a few feet. This tract crossed, 


! 


Tun Lanove the mountains now begin to close in on each side, 
operations of our English unionists it and you pass up a narrow defile without opening to 
— f, labour the t or left until the summit of the pass is 

the The mountains on each side are almost in- 
save barefooted Shohos, 


- 
5 


ale 
425 


— Se cote tae trees on the sides of the moun- 


— is about 8 OO Ott. above sea level, and fifteen 
ours at least would be required to reach it. Halai, 
the first Abyssinian village reached, is in the midst 
22 well watered, and remarkably oool 
aD agreeable. 

Bat it must not be concladed that all the = 
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THE EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. 
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it is rather warm it is comparatively 
leaving Adowaa plain road is traversed 
but then succeeds several ridges of high 
covered with boulders and thorny trees, and where 
that the army would 


to file. One sometimes, also, 
1410. Se — incline is great 

weeks engenent te lives of both mule 
Tbese animala, however, can be depended 


with. Some fifty miles over these rocky hills 


brings ove to Tembyen, in a low valley, lying probably 
on a level with Adowa, The sun here is hot. 
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Be 112 
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to 
is a thrir Mobammedan town, and supplies to a 
not come fe limited — might be got here. 
On leaviog Tembyen the river Geoha is soon after 
y some reached, but the throughout is rough and unplea- 


E 


he 

Iudian Government; and Colonel Ken with the | some time the bed of the Geo @ mountain 

sae Male eds detaches of he iy a | vu, slow 2 

corps, sen rece an at n- | to the over a rough country of slaty formation. 

dria, and sve them safely embarked at Suez. It is not | The Tecazze is about . miles from hoon. and 

that some may be sent by re 

the impracticable and non-existent canal which the sides. There it is hot, but owing to the want of vegeta- 

French have bad the impadence to make in opposition tion not unhealthy. 

to our opinion. Indeed, the Indian Office has receiv The road continues along the bed of the Tecazze for 

audacious offers to convey the stores by that route, | another fifty miles, during which the stream itself is 

Whether the way by the Canal, the Isthmus, or the | crossed every two or three miles, This was practicable 
be used, however, the expense attending each part | enough when I passed it at the end of the dry season, 

of the expedition must be t; and when the English | but may be more difficult in the month of January, 

taxpayer knows that for the freight of the transport | when our troops would pass it. It would then probably 

vessels alone he must pay so ing like 30,000/. a | have some three feet of water. 

the beaten month, he will understand what is meant by an Abys-| On leaving the Tecazze the road is excessively rugged 

sinian war. and tortuous, passing over spurs of the Simyen Moun- 


were going from Connell's Gully in- Most of the steamers have sailed from Liverpool | tens, whose summits are covered with perpetual suow. 


for Bombay, including the Queen, which is able to But the air here is cool, sbarp, and healthy, enabling 
ut since Quinn left them they have been | carry, with slung hammocks, 3,000 men. We learn cue te wae — l ated e ps 


by telegraph that the first steamer of the Abyssinian | ot the Tecazze, and not much inferior in volume of water 
d becoming known, it caused a feeling of | expedition had left Bombay with an exploring party | to that stream itself, Unlike the Tecazze, its banks are ‘ 
excitement. The miners of the Specimen- | for Massowah, and was —— to reach that port in | clothed with rich foliage, including monster tamarind 
s claim put aside their work and about ten days. She is from the British | and sycamore trees, whose shade at noun is delightful. 
a search, in which they were joined by the | India Steam Navigation Company, from whom three | The Miuna is some 100 feet broad. 
on the Corinella mine, the Telegraph saw-mills, | other vessels have likewise been taken for the ser- On quitting the Minna the road crosses in succession 
s mills, and nearly all the splitters in the | vice. mountain after mountain, covered with shattered frag- 


The woiher was boisterously wet] The Army and Navy Gazette states that four | mente of rocks, for a distance of fifty miles or so. Cli- 
8 0 : : mate delightful. We find that we have then attained 
and but though it obiiterated tracks it did not | battalions of European infantry will form part of the the vast plain of Bellesa perfectly flat, but dotted he 


deter the zealous searchers, who at last found im- | expedition. Those selected are the Ist battalion 4th N — 1 ‘af 
pressions of two different-sized children’s shoes, two | (King’s Own) from Bombay, 26th (Cameronians) some original — 1 miles along this 
miles from Specimen-hill, and in the direction of the | from Belgaum, 33rd (Duke of Wellington's) from plain brings us to the eastern foot of Mount Metza, and 
source of the Werribee river. This is all Ballarook | Kurrachee, and 45th (Sherwood Foresters) from by a short and abrupt ascent we attain a small plain 
forest, and a nearly capensis the scrub} Poona. All these corps are in a high state of effi- beneath its highest summit, in which stands the 

growing high and ab tly, so a man might ciency. village of Ebenat. Crossing the plain of Ebenat a rough 
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descent carries us into the rocky Reb valley, and a simi- 
lar ascent on the other side to the undulating plain a 
the further extremity of which stands Gaffat, with Debar 
Tabor, town and mountain, presiding above. 


greater of it, ne- 
~ single file. The salu- 
brity of the climate, this being in general cool and agree- 
able ; the abundance of clear water in the moun- 
tain torrent, and the magpificence of the scenery passed 
through. The whole distance, allowing for sinuosities, 
is about 400 miles, which the army not do in less 
than forty days. 
I have thus endeavoured to give a fair account of the 
nature of this road, which has been so much misunder- 


stood, and I shall not tree on your further 
than by that notwi ing its advantages on 
the healthiness, abundance of water, Ko., I 


gro 
do not think it is a practicable one for the march of an 
army. 


— 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 


The chief interest in this motley assembly was the 
presence of Garibaldi, who presided. There were 
few other celebrities present, MM. Jules Favre and 
Louis Blano excusing themselves from attending on 
account of their health and private business. At 
one of the meetings Garibaldi said: 


I may boast of loving Switzerland as a Swiss. The 
principles which bear sway in Switzerland are those 
which are dear to me, and which I have always upheld. 
I feel here as if I were in my own country. Far from 
me the idea of com g the neutrality of Switzer- 

of somewhat - 


republics, but we wish to destroy despotism in order to 

upon its ruins liberty and jastice, I is a 
lie, and a lie must always be odious even to who 
have not directly experienced its effects on their lives or 


their interests. The only remedy which I know of also 


against despotism is the universal brotherhood of free 
peoples. 

The General submitted to the Congress a pro- 
gramme in which he advocated the creation of a 
general and permanent assembly in which all 
nations should be represented to j and decide 
upon all national controversies ; the abolition of the 
Papacy as the most pernicious of sects ; the founding 


of the religion of God—that was to say, the religion of | 


truth and reason, on earth - aud a priesthoodof genius 
and intellect instead of a priesthood of ignorance and 
revolutions. Moral propagandism and the spread of 
education and war in the only case in which war is 
lawful—the defence of the weak and the 

st tyrante—were the means by which these 
were to be accomplished. 

thanks of the assembly were voted to the 
General, and on the motion of M. Barni the h 
presidency of the day was conferred upon him. He 
visited the Polish General Bossack on Tuesday, and 
after a farewell address on the same evening, he left 
on the following u. ſor Italy. 

The correspondent of the Temps thus describes 
the appearance of Garibaldi on his first appearance 
at Geneva :— 

We all recognised him at once, though we never saw 
him before. That mild and bgt, te countenance, 


those biue eyes full of tender light, that long blonde 
beard, now turning grey, were all familiarto us, When 
I saw him I thought I recognised in him one whom I 
knew formerly, pear whom I lived on terms of filial 
friendshi Lam not ashamed to con ess that my eyes 
filled with tears, and that a nerv us em: tion took porses- 
sion of my whose being. Garibaldi wore the red -hirt, 
over which was a de d grey and black cloak. He had 
a stick, on which he ed, and he looked like one of 
the patriarchs in a biblical painting. 


At Tuesday’s sitting M. Simon invited France and 
Germany to come toa good understanding on the 
question of obtaining internal liberty. M. Lemonnier 
said that the republican system of Government 
alone could put an end to war. At the conclusion of 
this speech Garibaldi embraced M. Lemonnier. 

On Tuesday night u great meeting of Genevese 
citizens was suddenly convoked, which protested 
formally in the name of peace and liberty against the 
proceedings at the Peace Congress. M. Fazy this 
morning at the Congress addressed the foreign mem- 
bers in that sense. 

At the sitting of the Congress on Wednesday, Mr. 
Hopees, of London, pointed out the cost of war, and 
expressed his belief in the strength of public opinion, 
which in England forced electoral reform from the 
aristocracy. M. C. Vogts read a communication 
from Madame Fanny LEWaID Sranz, in which she 
spoke of the absurdity of deciding either private or 
public disputes by fighting and calling on God to 
interfere on behalf of one of the combatants. M. 
Gamsvuzzi, of Naples, would not sacrifice liberty and 
unity. Unity ought to be but a stepping-stone to 
liberty. He was opposed to centralisation, militarism, 
and beaurocracy, and expected to see peace result 
from federalism alone. M. Grun, of Heidelberg, 
considered as democrats only those who were 
opposed to standing armies and to centralisation. 
M. Cuanpey, of Paris, was of opinion that social 
reform was intimately connected with the preserva- 
tion of peace. He was opposed to the system of 
standing armies, and, for himself, did not wish for 
the frontiers of the Rhine. He was for a strong and 
united Germany, if it were federal and democratic. 
Like MM. Bakormine, Grün, and Gambuzzi, he was 
for federalism. M. Carent, of Bologna, was opposed 
to standing armies and in favour of the separation 
of Church and State. Several other speakers ex- 


pressed somewhat similar opinions, and the meeting | 


broke up at six O clock. The sitting on N 
was a short one. Several members had left. A 


much confusion took M. Fazy spoke. He 
acoused the French of not being real friends of the 
principles of 1789. He spoke against aristocracies 
and in favour of the spiritual Papacy, and concluded 


to be at an end. 

There was subsequently in the evening a dinner 
of the members of the Congress, followed by renewed 
disturbances. 

The failure of the Congress at Geneva is remarked 
on by several of the Paris journals. They all without 
exception make Garibaldi acoountable for the abrupt 
termination of the proceedi as his observations 
at the early stage of the meeting gave the tone, as 
it were, to the speeches delivered afterwards. 
Amongst his speeches the following is reported :— 

The which you have given me perhaps makes 
me too bo Perhaps you think Garibaldi is imperti- 
nent in giving hie pa no, never.) But lam 
in the land of liberty, and if I hesitated to speak the 


truth I should deem it a sacrilege. Geneva had long 
ago the boldness to attack in 
stitution called 


nt that pestilential in- 
the Papacy. Loud and prolonged 


: we shall go 
reckon on you to support us in our work, which is yours 
{discreet ? (Na, no.) 
The Peace Congress Committee, in their farewell 
address, declare the principles which they assembled 
to proclaim to be these:—Democracy; political, 
economical, and philosophical liberty; the abolition 
of standing armies; and sympathy with oppressed 
nationalities. They also publish a final resolution 
declaring that the great Governments of Europe 
have proved themselves incapable of 
peace and developing the moral and material forces 
of modern society: they, therefore, found a oos- 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


close yesterday. Ata general meeting on Wednesda 
co amounting to 2,200/. were sanctioned, 
: — were 2 to the President, the Provost, &c. 
n the evening the 828 ve a grand banquet 
in the Albert Institute. Four bendred guests sat 
down. Provost Hay ded. Numerous toasts 
were given appropriate to the visit of the association. 
Thursday was the day appointed for the principal 
excursions in connection with the meetings of the 


unfavourable character of the morning, they were not 
attended with that amount of success which all so 
earnestly desired. The first excursion was to Airlie 
Castle; the second to Dura Den, where is a fine 


uarry, interesting to In the afternoon 
the party drove to Kilmaron, the seat of Sir David 


the worthy baronet. A third party visited Jedburgh, 
in the steamer Forfarshire. A ped yt went to 
Balruddery, and saw the fine fossil the quarries 


222 They were accompanied by Mr. Geikie, who 


pointed out and explained the most interesting 
geological appearances. Mr. Edward’s admirable 
collection of minerals and fossils were also on view. 
The had luncheon in the afternoon at Bal- 
ruddery 
Lochleven, the party ing by train to Kinross. 
A party of the mem also visited Arbroath, by 
invitation of the provost, magistrates, and town 
council, and dant Montrose and Brechin. 

We subjoin such further reports of the proceedings 
of the association as our will allow. We have 
already referred to Professor Tyndal's lecture to 
working men on Matter and Force. The following 
extract—the closing portion describes 


THE LIMITS OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 


One fundamental thought pervades all these state- 
ments—there is one taproot from which they all spring. 
This taproot is the ancient maxim that Out of nothing, 
noth comes —that neither in the orgavic world or 
in the ino is power produced without the expen- 
diture of other power —that neither io the plant nor 
in the animal is there a creation of force or motion. 
Trees grow, and so do men and horses, aud here we 
have new power incessantly produced upon the earth. 
Bat its source, as I have already stated, is the sun, 
for he it is that separates the carbon from the oxygen 
of the carbonic acid, and thus enables them to recombine. 
Whether they recombine in the furnace of the steam- 
engine, or ia the animal body, the origin of the power 
they produce is the same. In this sense, we are all 
soals of fire and children of the sun. But, ss remarked 
by Kelmboltz, we must be content to share our celestial 

with the meanest living thing. The frog and 
the those terrible things the monkey the 
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at Basle. The next Congress will be held at Mann- 
Garibaldi is at present staying at Genenesatrelle, in 
Lombardy. 


The sittings of the association were brought to a 


large number of the Fasy party were present, and | °!! 


British Association at Dundee, but, owing to the very | i 


ouse. An excursion also took place to | ‘ 
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Baxter, where they were hospitably entertained by | kno 


It is i 
excess of that enjoyed by the Universities. 
the distribution of these endowments is even more 
unsatisfactory than that which is witnessed in the 
Universities. The English Universities give the 
best education in the country to those few 
their students who are persevering and capable. 
The endowed schools, however, are not so success- 
ful, on the whole, as the proprietary schools—that 
is to say, those schools the — r and, 
to some extent, the necessary of which, 
are supplied and provisionally by volun- 
tary associations. When the endowed 
side by side with the proprietary 
the same town, the former generally languishes, the 
latter generally prospers. Again 
corporations a portion of the estate 
corporation = company is 
is is 


called charities. The obj 
charities is the highest 

instance, the public hospitals though even here it is 
found that hospitals supported only by voluntary and 
annual contributions prosper nearly as much as those 
which are I of great fixed incomes. The 
existence of some few almshouses is also excusable, 
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wno had ye doing no good. 
Indeed, according to Dr. endowment of 
Heriot’s was positively These 
educational resources had, so far 
to the intellectual activity 
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munity, bound to do everything they 
ing « Fight wntiment into tho public mind and to ge 


quit of this distinction always drawn between Scotch 
a 1 — represented th t ity f 

J. 0 e urgent necessity for 
an inquiry into the application of burgh and parochial 
endowments. 

Dr. Ramsay considered that national education had 
become a political necessity, and Professor Rodgers 
had pointed out the icular means of re 
the present system, and how their efforts should be 


make it practicall 
supported by local rates, and not by particular en- 
dowments. 


Dr. Stopparp, a member of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Orown to inquire into the endow- 
ments voted for education in England, said he did 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
not know a affliction than the mode of 
education to the higher classes for nothing. 
Applause.) The fact was that it degraded educa- 
; there was something in human nature that 
them always value that which cost them some- 
. However, matters, on the whole, were in a 
position than they were, though much re- 

mained to be done. 
» Consrrem, Bombay, made some 
pointed remarks sho that it was the quality of 
quantity that was of im- 

portance. 
Professor Robonns, in his said it a 

to him desirable that there 7. 1. — 


place, 1 
amount of , which was wasting, should 
The scheme was by no means 80 novel 
as some supposed. ; 
Mr. Grant Durr, M. P., said that if the members 
of Parliament present and the other Scotch members 
and the were to take up the proposal of Pro- 
fessor and work it out, that morning might 
constitute a turning -- point in the history of Scotland 
in reference to oe question. There were about 
one and a half on pounds per annum applied to 
educational purposes in England, and if they in Scot- 
land could 


only get a mite from that enormous 
unt it would be a great benefit. No 


highly than he did the Scotch universi- 
believed, J same ti 


Next year’s meeting of the Association will be held 
at Norwich, in August. Dr. Hooker, of Kew- 
the well-known botanist and traveller, is to 
the president for 1868. 


BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND 
OONOCILIATION. 


(From the Sheffield Independent.) 


We have felt so much of the evils of war between 
capital and labour carried on by combinations on 
both sides, or by combined upon uncom- 
bined manufacturers, that there has been a casting 
4 
Some say that should be no combinations, but 
that unrestrained competition 
em and employ 
labour should rise and 
that of cotton, iron, or corn. 
would separate the labourers and 


5 


. worked? It is admitted that for the first 
three years of its existence it had no formal general 
ee for it to do. 
From 1862, to January, 1866, trade was 
and prices went to the lowest level. The 
was powerless to help them up. We do not 
hear that it could do anything to mitigate their fall. 
In due time came the recovery. The workmen soon 
became conscious that demand was reviving, and 
h were to share its * ts and 
state of depression and suffering. 
ys :—It is in busy seasons, when the 
— ate Leen gm A 
i to ust prevent disputes.’’ 
en trade is my ing after depression, the workmen 
claim to share the benefit, and they are in danger of 
on © a coo oly 
to the improvement. The masters, on the 
other hand, are inclined to obey too slowly the 
natural impulse to an advance. Now here, we aro 
told, is the great benefit of the joint tribunal. A 
month’s notive must be given when an advance is 
demanded, and during that month the question is 
considered and settled, erally by a unanimous 
vote. It is remarked that the workmen and the 
large employers are very ready to join in these 
arrangements and to take part in sending their 
representatives to the Board. The small manufac- 
turers are the chief difficulty. Mr. Renals explains 
how this is overcome. 


So long as the workmen themeelves and a majority 
of the larger employers act cordially together, 
the decisions of the Board are certain to be respected, 
for any smaller manufacturers who refuse to abide by 
the regulations laid down must of course be beaten in a 
contest with their workmen, who, su by the 
influential portion of the trade, would withdraw 
gradually or in a body from their employment. 


And speaking of the occasional unwillingness of 
manufacturers to pay the scale of prices upon 
by the representative masters and men, Mr. Renals 
says :— 

Sbould there be a determination not to pay the, prices 
allowed in the statement on the of any manufac- 
I , then the a4 = ‘beth n which Sy fact, 
the representative employers and work- 
men, is brought to bear on bim, and the operatives are 
directed not to take out mat for work except on con- 
dition that the authorised price be paid. This is virtually 
a strike by the hands of an individual employer or firm ; 
but it is essentially different to all other strikes, in this 
aT feature, that it is approved by a deliberative 

and su by the combined iv fluence of both 
masters and workmen. Happily, however, such instances 
the decisions of the are very rare 


A strike, then, after all, is the ultima ratio of the 
Board of Arbitration. It sanctions the workmen of 
any manufacturer who will not obey it, in turning 

its decisions. Masters and 


men to- 
gether strong trades union. It is to b 
oped that or Bate | always be very reasonable in 


Mr. gives us a sample or two. Last July, 
the workmen of the “old wrought hose” branch 
wanted an advance. Before asking their employers 
they consulted the Board of Arbitration. The Board 
said, looking at the necessities of the workmen, there 
was need for an advance, but looking at the slack- 
ness of the demand for goods, it did not think a rise 
could be sustained, and, that if attempted, it would 
diminish employment. It recommended, therefore, 


Vig oy — of the demand, promising to recon- 
ider it in three or four months. The workmen ac- 


— in this prudent advice. At the same time 


workmen of another branch complained to the 
Board that the prices fcr “‘ heeling stockings varied 
in Nottingham, Mansfield, — 2 and Bel- 
per, from 14d. to 2d. dozen. They asked for a 
uniform rate. Mr. says the result was 
“the adoption of a new scale of prices for the 
whole district. We infer that this was not the 


through the newly-formed Chamber of Industry, we 


y giving a sketch of the 
hosiery trade has to 8 , fi 

encounter a strong foreign 

competition. It has been much vexed and impeded 

for many . by strife between employers em- 

ployed. It is a trade embracing very great variety 

of goods, from the coarse hosiery of the cottage to the 


the rich, and in regard to the material 
employed there is room for an in- 
ifference in the value of the labour. 

of employments is very minute. 

ron ay t we should call out- 
frames longing to themselves, set 
p in their o or renting frames of manu- 
facturers, in rooms of which each may contain from 
four to twenty frames. It will be well understood 
that this sort of trade must be fertile in causes of 
difference between employers and employed, and in 
fact those differences have been so frequent and so 
serious as to constitute a very great hindrance to the 
prosperity of the hosiery manufacture. A few years 
ago there occurred, what was then quite common, a 
strike for an advance in one branch, the men on 
strike being aided by the contributions of branches 


still employed. The men knew how to beat the 


masters in detail, and the masters had little aptitude 
to defeat this policy by refusing to keep in employ- 
ment those who were furnishing the sinews of war to 
men on strike. The masters sensibly invited the 
men to a conference. The men sensibly accepted it. 
The result of mutual forbearance and frank discus- 
sion was the settlement of the dispute. Then the 
two parties asked themselves why it should not 
always be thus, and they set about organising a Board 
bitration, consisting of an equal number 
of employers and workmen, the constituents of this 
Board engaging to abide by its decisions, Now bow 


sanction of a uniform price but an advance of 
such rates as were inadequate. Then we have 
another case. In July the workmen of a branch not 
represented at the Board wanted an advance, and 
they met after the usual manner of unions to decide 
what the advance should be, without thinking it 
necessary to negotiate the matter with their em- 
ployers. A committee of the Board obtained an 
interview with delegates from that branch. The 
result was a satisfactory settlement and the drawing- 
up of a scale of prices to be submitted to the Board 
for its approval. All these are instances of the utility 
of the Board. Whether others wearing a different 
aspect might be adduced, Mr. Renals does not tell us. 
He thus sums up the advantages of the system. On 
the part of workmen—lst, a cessation of trades out- 
rages or intimidation ; 2nd, the truck system, formerly 
carried on by middlemen, abolished ; 3rd, a saving of 
the contributions to the trades unions, Is. a year 
being sufficient instead of from 6d. to 1s. 6d. a week; 
4th, no interruption of employment when work is to 
be had; 5th, a diffusion of knowledge on economical 
questions and as to the competition the trade has to 
bear from foreign rivals. On the part of the em- 
ployers—lst, confidence in entering upon contracts; 
ond, machinery and capital employed without inter- 
ruption when trade is good; 3rd, uniformity in 
wages, so that the grinding employer cannot under- 
sell his more just neighbour; 4th, a cessation of the 
abusive attacks to which employers were formerly 
ex 5 
ow this is a new phase of unionism. In the 
unions hitherto the men have been accustomed to 
meet and decide ex parte what wages they should like 
to have and what they thought they could get. At 
Nottingham the substitute for this system is a refer- 
ence toa body of representative masters and men, 


who have hitherto been able to agree among them. 
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selves, and whose decisions have been so largely ac- | more than a minute without any support whatever. 


cepted by other masters and men that dissentients 
have been easily brought to submission. Here it 
seems small masters are much complained of. They 
are men whose necessities or whose en iso have 
instigated them to begin to work on their own 
account, who get assistance at the lowest rate of 
wages, and come into the market to sell their pro- 
duce, often under pressure, at lower prices than the 
larger employers can afford to take. Nottingham, 
as elsewhere, it would seem that the masters who pay 
fairly the agreed prices have had to complain that 
among their rivals—and chiefly their rivals 
—were many who got work done at lower rates. The 
Nottingham Board deals with this difficulty. It does 
more than the men alone can do to secure uniformity 
of wages. It saves the masters who quietly pay the 
full rate from the annoyance of knowing or suspect- 
ing that others who are cutting them out in the 
market, do so by secret arrangements to get work 
done at a lower rate. To give such an organisation 
a reasonable chance of success, it must be very 
heartily adopted by a considerable number of the 
principal employers as well as the most important 
unions. In the Midland counties the system is spread- 
ing. The lace manufacturers and workmen are copy- 
ing the example of their neighbours of the hosiery 
trade, and the workmen have taken the precaution 
of sending two of their body to Calais to ascertain 
what is the condition of their competitors there. At 
Leicester, too, a Board has been formed to settle 
disputes in the hosiery trade. The ardent anti-union- 
ist may tell us all this is contrary to sound principle, 
that free trade in labour must be the rule, and that 
men who find themselves ground down in the race of 
competition must be satisfied with thinking that the 
rest of the world gets the benefit of their . 
It is idle to talk in this way. We have to deal with 
the unions as a fact arising out of a constant aspira- 
tion on the part of the working classes to improve 
their position. The practical question is how can 
they be made to answer that purpose, payi 
respect to the rights of employers and the real in- 
terests of trade, and obviating those abuses and crimes 
which have brought the unions into disgrace. It must 
be admitted, even by those most jealous of unions, 
that this Nottingham system gives them a greatly 
improved character. It teaches masters and men the 
advantage of acting in concert rather than in anta- 
gonism ; it brings to bear on the men the knowledge 
and arguments of the masters; it brings the masters 
into amicable consideration of the views and necessi- 
ties of the men. It would seem from Mr. Renals’ 
statement that hitherto the iment has been uni- 
formly successful. Of course it cannot be so always 
and everywhere, or even at Notti It does 
offer us, however, a great mitigation of the evils of 
beg ges ep pet ei nae yey heb meng | 
violence of antagonism, of the uency o 

disputes. It is futile to except the world will advance 
from unions as they are, to the abandonment of com- 
binations. The best we can hope is for a career of 
gradual improvement, and the evidence from Not- 
tingham certainly is that a decided change for the 
better has been produced there. 


Court, Official, and Personal Hetvs, 


Since the death of the Prince Consort (says the 
Atheneum), the Queen has played only sacred music, 
and that chiefly on the harmonium. The eminent 
musician who taught — 8 8 moe is now 
ye 1 in arranying for it, for ajesty’s use, 
all the modern oratorios by Costa, Ko. 
The arrangements are ultimately to be published. 

The Earl and Countess Russell have arrived at 
Killarney House, Killarney, on a visit to Viscount 
and Viscountess Castlerosse. 

It is announced that Sir George Bowen, the 
Governor of Queensland, will succeed Sir George 
Grey in the government of New Zealand. Governor 
Grey has occu his t position during a most 
eventful in the history of the colony. He has 
been twice Governor of New Zealand, it will be 
remembered that on the last occasion he resigned the 
more lucrative and important government of the 
Cape that he might give the country the benefit of 
his services in ing with the difficulties between 
the Maories and the colonists. Mr. Kennedy, lately 
Governor of Vancouvef Island, is talked of as Sir 
George Bowen's successor at Queensland. 

Lord Monck will remain for another year at least 
at the head of the government in Canada. 

Several hu workmen are now actively 
engaged in painting the exterior and renovating the 
interior of Buckingham Palace. The stone work is 
in many places quite decayed. 

Mr. Alderman Abbiss has resigned his seat for the 
Ward of Bridge on account of the continued illness 
of his wife, which would render it impossible for her 
to discharge the duties of Lady Mayoress when the 
time arrived, not now far distant, at which in the 
ordinary course of things it would be his turn to fill 
the civic chair. 4 

It is rumoured that the Queen will confer the 
honour of knighthood on some of the — 5 — 
in connection with the visit of the Duke of burgh 
to Australia. 

Lord Derby is reported to be much better. 

Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, is on a tour 
through North Devon. 

According to the Homburg correspondent of the 
Telegraph, the Princess of Wales is making sure pro- 
gress towards recovery at Wiesbaden: —“ I have the 
very best authority for stating that her Royal High- 
ness can not only bend her knee without pain, but 
that she walks every day about her rooms on crutches, 
and that the day before yesterday she stood up for 


She is gaining flesh, and enjoys excellent spirits. 
The doctors. are radiant, and feel assured that the 
cure will be a triumphant one.” 
There is shortly to be established at Cambridge an 
lo-Saxon Professorship. 

r. Disraeli has the invitation of the 
Edinburgh Tories to attend a banquet in celebration 
of the passing of the Reform Bill. 

It is said that a Scotch lady has died and left young 
Ricciotti Garibaldi 40,000/. 


Miscellanegus News. 


American Recoenition o Anti-SLavery LABOUxS. 
—The United States Consul at Bristol recently re- 
ceived from an American University a diploma con- 
ferring the honour of Master of Arts on Mr. Joseph 
A. Horner, formerly hon. seo. of the Leeds Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, and afterwards of the 
Wakefield Anti-Slavery Association. Mr. Horner was 
also a member of the executive of the London Eman- 
cipation Society, and had published several pamphiets 
in defence of the American Abolitionists. The 
diploma was spontaneously conferred in recognition 
of these exertions in behalf of the cause of freedom. 

Tun Paice or Butrcuers’ Meat.—tThe live-cattle 
markets in the North seem to be quite glutted with 


September, 1864, 6,300 
for sale in Newcastle 


were—sheep, from 64d. 
per Ib.; in the same 
lambs were offered 

offer, and the average 


offal. In Newcastle 
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day the body of Mrs. Knowles floated as 
other bodies have not yet been 
Knowles had been warned in the 
night, when the staysail was split 
carried away, not to persevere in his 
ceed to Kingstown, which he had hoped to 
He could have easily run into Belfast 
harbours, as the crew advised him to 
unfortunately persisted, having confidence in the 
seaworthiness of the yacht and his nautical skill. 

Oux Crrminats.—The r of convict prisons 
in England report that, in thirteen years sinoe 
—, and 3,622 female convicts 


of the convicts 
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Execution AT Kirxpate.—Henry 
convicted at the late Liverpool Assizes for the wilful 
murder of his wife, was, on Saturday at noon, 
publicly executed in front of the Kirkdale Gaol. The 
condemned man was a oollier, aged twenty-five, 
living at Leigh. He had quarrelled with his wife, 
and separated from her. On the lst of June last he 

ht an interview, quarrelled, and drawing a 
pistol, fired, and the ball, passing through the wife’s 
neck, killed her on the spot. The jary accompanied 
their verdict with a strong recommendation to mercy, 
but the condemned man appeared from the first to 
expect that the sentence would be carried into effect. 
On Monday he saw and took leave of his mother and 
sister, and the interview was stated to have been a 
very painful one, and during the last few days he 

to 
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Appleton, and the of the gaol. At his 
appearance a low murmur rose from the dense 
crowd, and at the same moment the rain came down 
in torrents. Oaloraft was expeditious, and in two 
minutes the condemned man, who had retained his 
firmness to the last, fell from the view of the excited 
crowd, and in a few moments he was dead. 

FataL Yacut Accipent.—A very sad accident 
occurred during the storm last Wednesday night at 
Ballywalter, on the coast of Down. Captain Knowles, 
of the 63rd Regiment, now stationed in Dublin, was 
returning home from the Clyde in his yacht the Tana, 
a schooner of about forty tons, with his wife, a 
female servant, and a crew of three men. About 
eleven o'clock, as they were heading for the shore, 
breakers were observed ahead, and an attempt was 
made to put the yacht about, but she missed stays, 
and shortly afterwards struck on the Skullmartin 
rock with such force that the side was stove in and 
she began rapidly to sink. There was no time to 
make any signals of distress. They tried to launch 
the lifeboat, bat, unfortunately, it was filled with 
lumber, aud so firmly fastened to the deck that they 
could not remove it. In seven minutes the ill-fated 
craft sank. Immediately after she struck Mrs. 
Knowles and the servant, who had retired to their 
berths, rashed upon deck, and in the confusion the 
infant was let drop into the sea. Two of the crew 
climbed to the mainmast head, which was seven feet 
above the water, and pressed the captain to join them, 
but he refused to leave his wife. He was fastened 
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one was a sailor, eleven 


military offences, 
treason-felony convicts transferred from the I 
prisons, leaving only twenty-two conviote 
ordinary stamp; the majority of these havin 


2 
Fe 


i 


sentenced since 1864 cannot have their 
sidered until twenty years have elapsed. 
PgTiTIONING PaRLiaAMent.—There has just 
issued a summary of the petitions presented 
Parliament during the session which has just ended. 
Under the heading of “ tation of the People 
Bill,“ it appears that there were 11 petitions pro- 
sented for the enfranchisement of women, with 13,630 
signatures attached; 177 petitions for extension of 


sf 


ises, the franchise and vote by ballot, with 7,472 signa- 


tures; 24 petitions amendments made * 
the House of Lords, 14,115 I and 
petition in favour of the of minorities, 


signatures, for 
afternoons ; 
973 signatures, against 3 

; 
favour of the 
signed by 
Repeal Act; 
vour of 
have been 
persons, for 
“5 ~ 
prohibiting the sale on Sunday, signed by 301,200 
persons; 500 from Ireland praying for the 
same, and signed by 61,300 persons. There were 64 
petitions against the Offices and Oaths Bill, signed 
by 5,166 Against the Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday Bill were 79 petitions, signed by u of 
103,500 persons; while 953 petitions 106,072 
ures in favour of the measure. Against the 


Irish Bill 3 petitions were presented, signed by 4,625 
names. For restriction of Sunday 
persons have petitioned, and against the 
Trading Bill 28,392 persons have signed 
tions. Under the heading of “Taxes” it 
that the annuity-tax abolition has been prayed for by 
10,919 persons in Edinburgh, the fire insurance tax 
abolition by 12,243 persons, and the repeal of the 
duty on malt by 19,394. Among miscellaneous 


for compensation for slaughtered cattle during the 
cattle-plague, and, lastly, the petitions presented in 


favour of the Masters and Workmen Bill, signed by 


to the lower part of the mast, while his wife + tend 


secured with ropes beside him about three feet be- 


35,420. 
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could ever have secured any triumph 
. They were, for the most part, men 
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aod motives “ the broad 
of — wonderful book,” of which 
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explain, if not Wholl 
severity with which 


feeling and 

th lots |e 
an 
make | i 


roused the envy and 


idity of the nobles 
which, 


an insatiable 


„ mono 

„itself —it was inquisitor, and bailiff.” 
Com ively few records of these executive 
ahd judicial ings have been rved, 
the that have disappeared 


Fe, phich maybe Tikaned tht in 


„letters in Government d ents when a 


“change of Ministry is undoubted.” Mr. Burton, 
however, gives us what he calls a very magni- 
„ floent specimen of letters of cursing” which 
has recently been exhumed from a mass of 
English state papers, and a more extraordinary 
and instrastive ocument we have seldom seen. 


against 
and there is 


the body, 
their head to the soles of their 
d before, within and without.” 


in 


ever got worldly creature since the begin- 

of the world” are invoked to light upon 

and then follow a long list of great sinners 
Lucifer downwards, and all the — — 
hich ever fell them are denounced 
le offenders. This 


inable to all the world. 

sight, 80 

good fame from the , till they 

open sins aforesaid, and rise from 

is terrible cursing, and make satisfaction 
“and penance.” This fearful process of cursin 

and excommunication was not always employ 
inst offenders so universall mned as 


Border marauders. Someti 


imes powerful 
men succeeded in inducing the Church to use 
it for avenging their private wrongs, and of course 
the ecclesiastics were always ready enough to 

t it in foree when the interests of the Church 

erself could be promoted by it. It was a ter- 
rible instrument in the days of darkness and 
superstition; but when the reaction came, the 
— 4 those cursings, and of the cruelties 
which been trated under their sanc- 
tion, only served to swell the popular indigna- 
tion t the clergy. 

But we must pass N on to notice, and 
we it is not ible for us to do it at any 
le the view Mr. Burton gives us of Mary 
Stuart. His verdict on her is all the 
more impressive and convincing from the fact 
that there is no attempt to make out a case. 
He writes not as a pleader, who of course desires 
to secure the triumph of the cause which he has 
taken up, but as a judge, who has a large and 
a gy mass of evidence with which to deal, 

is intent only on setting forth the facts as 
they really are. is no passion, no senti- 
mental enthusiasm, no straining after rhetorical 
effect in his statement. It is emphatically “a 
0 plain, be Sty, — i i which he 7 ow 
with singular clearness and impartiality; but 
nothing could be more damaging 5 the 
fame of Mary, or more utterly destruc- 
tive of the ideas of her life — character 
which ardent admirers love to propagate, than 
this calm and sober, but damning record. 
Here, as — 1 his whole History Mr. 
Burton writes with a quiet subdued force which 
is infinitely more impressive & more sensa- 
tional style. He does not call a “ beauti- 
„ful panther,” but he describes with much of 
graphic force and truthfulness the character of 
that French Court, so fair and yet so false, at 
which she had been trained, and shows how 
deeply she had drunk into its spirit, how utterly 
unworthy she was of trust, how little of inno- 
cence and simplicity there ever was in her 
character, how, from the first day of her return 
to Scotland, she was working with a subtlety 
and craft so consummate, that it could hardly 
have been suspected in one so young and s0 


be 
“ 


They | beautiful, for the triumph of her own policy. 


does he treat, with a fairness that 


Especially 
| that 


them 2 be doubted, and a cogency of argument 


must catfy conviction to the minds of all 
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except those under the dominion of a mere 
sentiment, the questions connected with the 
murder of Darnley. His examination of the 
celebrated Casket letters is very careful and dis- 
criminati He points out at some length the 
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„Sir,“ said I, speaking very sharply with the ides 
of startling him, ‘what ate you doing here in this 
I nn sorry I’ve waked 

16 6 0 m ve ye, m * 
said the stout gentleman. * 

Will you have the goodness, sir, to tell me what 


They assume the functions of 
are speeding across the ice, first 
giving some interpretation of 
referring to an event in the 
Some of the incidents in the 


internal evidence of their genuineness, he shows 
how thoroughly they agree even in the merest 
rey with — Nae y —.— time, he insists 
on the impossibili ing any one compe- 
tent to hes tees, and altogether laces the 
whole question in a much clearer light than it 

been * * we must leave 8 in- 
teresting volumes, expressi e hope 
that Mr. Burton may one long be able to give us 
the completing portion of what must be hence- 
forth the standard history of the period. 


TROLLOPE’S STORIES* 


There is a strong fascination about Mr. 
Trollope’s writings. He does his work so well 
that the ear is never offended but always 
pleased with the style of his narrative, while 
the mind is refreshed without being surfeited by 
the quality of the work. There are few writers 
who can tell a story so perfectly. The majority 
of our serial stories are as much a weariness to 
the cultivated mind as Bacon’s Essays to a 
dullard. They are purposeless, exaggerated, 
untrue, and even if not vicious in tendency, 
which in the majority of cases they are not, 
quite impotent for good. Here it is quite other- 


en eg. Jad, then, just at 
I ele 
ce were 0 t wi 
my clothes-brasb * riz 
„ Aud that’s thrue, too. And if a man hasn't a 
clothes-brash of his own, what else oan he do but use 


somebody else’s ?’ 


bere?’ 
IX ite brushing my 


*** T think it’s a great liberty, sir,’ said I. 
* N Ar ny A ool only in * vine 
t we er. at your par ere r 
brush. I hope it will be none the woree.’ — 
“Then he put down the brush, mself in one 
of the two ich the room contai and slowly 


ed to off his shoes, looking me full in the 

Me What & 7 going to do, sit?’ said I, getti 

* are you going ’ ; ng a 
little farther out from under the clothes and | leaning 
over * — * 

eee am g 

Going to bed | here?’ 

Here, said the tleman; and he still went on 
untying the knot of his shoe-string. 

elt had always been a theory with me, in regard not 
only to my own country but to all others, that civilisa- 
tion displays itself never more clearly than when it 
ordains that every man shall have a for himself. In 
olden days Englishmen of good position —men 1 
to be gentlemen—would sleep together and think 
nothing of it, as ladies, I am told, still do. In parts of 
Spain you will be told thet one bed offers sufficient 
accommodation for two men, and in Spanish America the 
traveller is considered fastidious who thinks that one on 
each side of him is ive. Among the 


said the gentleman. 


“present poem,” we read in the 
“and retrospective résumé of the horrors of war, and 
brief allusion to some of the nobler virtaes 6 


wise, because Mr. ope is a good artist, as 
well as a man of intellectual power, and knows 
precisely where to his and what 
their attitudes shall be. He seizes on a life or 
a historical event at its crisis,—we scarely care 
to enquire whether true or not,—and traces its 
— 2 through the crucial period. We have 

nine stories, and this is characteristic of 
them all. They are written with this careful 
and yet easy and natural observance of the 


r 
classes with our-elves this grand touchatone of civil - 
Share night bs no ouch toushetans in Osensag os ol 

no 

There clearly seemed to be none such at a 

Those who have not read these stories in Good 
Words or other magazines (for they have all 
appeared before) will, we feel sure, be well 
repaid by reading them. It would be tedious to 
give any account of them in detail. Probably 
‘* Malachi’s Cove,” and “The Adventures of 


laws of art. The central is significant and | Fred Pickering,” will be considered of most 2 entirely devoted to peaceful pursuite, aad undis- 
the central t i lated to it. The pathetic interest. The former has a wild , ‘reed by the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
ntral event is properly rela I Anal it, being a tale of life on the wer. We commend his parpose, but have not a 


hero or heroine has real ed © features, single word to say in praise of his poem. 


the character of which is displa the part 
which they are made to play in the denouement. 
The author chooses a turning poles in life as the 
centre of interest, to meet which, in this way or 


the other, will make or mar the of 


Cornish coast; the latter is a very old tale of a 
struggle inst starvation in London: one 
which, in less skilful hands, would scarcely 
— the reader along with it, but which Mr. 
Trollope makes a new one, and invests with as 
the lives chiefly concerned. This as we take it much interest as he does other and more pro- 


ives that harm to them, ing themes. 
gives ony and com 89393 W dificult to predicate 


e 


lik 


: 
ik 


as tales of fiction. which anything with cer- 18 wrote 

possess. — . tain ot ouch « nadere as thet of Maly Treadioa anit 
But there are charms apart from those of the | in “ is Cove,” but we were certainly not reste, This 

Mr. Trollope s style is well known,—too E at first sight to believe that the same with great 

well known for us to characterise it. But we | hour of ber life would witness her hating like her many 

may say that it is here what it is in his larger poison and passionately loving the same admirers, it cannot fail to be all who are 

works, easy and pi ue. There are no person. Jealousy can turn intense love into | capable of appreciating true poetic excellence. 

abrupt transitions or half-explained situations. | fierce hate, but jealousy does not work here, 


and the transition is reversed. And yet there 
is no improbability in the story. Mally’s hatred 
was produced by a sense of harsh injustice 
which she longed to avenge. Her love was 
kindled by her own heroic efforts to save from 
imminent danger him whom she hated. It was 
the work of a moment, but it showed the true bent 
of a nature which was only outwardly “vixenish.” 
The qe exterior was the result of iso- 
lation from civilisi 


Everything is presented in a clear strong light. 
Sometimes he is urged by his enthusiasm or 
gleeful humour to write with unusual elo- 
quence, as in the following description of the 
“ zither” :— 

did you ever hear the zither? When 
som in Vienna, it combines 


land (Murray). A Bhymer’s Wallet (A. W. Bennett). Lives 
of Indian Officers, 2 vole. (Strahan). Joseph's Party-Ooloured 
Coat (Tegg). Alpha and Omega ( Stock) Olarendon Pres 
Series of French Classics, Vol I. (Oxford), Studies, Blo- 
graphical end Literary. By G Ros, M.A (Simpkin and 00. 
Students’ History of Bagland (F. Warne and Oo). Brown's 


i 
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fF 
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ty | By Anthony Trollope (Strahan). 
by the apparent approach of death to her = 
emy 


We should not omit to mention that there is 


of the 


ps Po “7 a good deal of interesting information mans 
produce, foreign manners woven into some of these 
28 Ey 2 * pot. “. Lotta > Schmidt,” 22 

a glim in Vienna; in another, 
listener dreads “ Phe Tat Austrian who left Venice, we get 


nearer than correspondents ” can bring 
us to the heart of the Venetians; and in one 
entitled “Miss Ophelia Gledd” we have an 
excellent sketch of a Boston belle, and of 
“ society in the city of letters. In short, Mr. 
Trollope has travelled widely, always with his 
eyes open, and has mingled in the highest 
circles. It could hardly be conceived that he 
should have nothing to say which should be 
worth reading. | 


And then the zither is 
t, and there remains a fond memory together witha 
Or take this as an illustration of the restrained 


tensity of prolonged desire. 


humour with which he tells a good story. The 
scene is Pat Kirwan’s inn at Ballymoy :— 


** How long I had slept when I was awakened, I never 


1 f dead of the night 
when I — disvarbed by celui in my room, — — „ 2 * of the munioipal authorities 
I saw a stuut, elderly man standing talian towns now under 
11 Lu in the middle of the room, Satay ves. tion of Asiatic cholera. 
his clothes with the utmost care. His coat was tion of our London fever dens in : 


The Silver Skates. A Story of Life in Holland. By 
M. E. Dope. With a Preface by W. H. G. Krvaston, 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) Put this book into 
the hands of 6 boy about Christmas time, and see 
whether he won’t be wanting to go across to Holland 
and skate on the Zuyder Zee and the Datch canals. 
Here is a full account of a skating expedition of half-a- 
dozen schoolboys of three or four days’ duration, in the 
course of which they skated some sixty miles, and fell 
I felt quite sure that in such a case he would | in with a robber into the bargain. There is consider- 
least to use the hotel brush or his own. | able art in the plan adopted by the author to impart 
— imtormation respecting Dutch customs and historical 

Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. By ANTHONY | events without being tedious, The e 
TuolLorz. (A. Strahan.) against it is that he makes his boys a little priggish.” 


is back and his pantaloons on his legs ; but he 
most assiduous in his attention to every part of his 
“TI sat * azing at him, as I thought then, f 
t „as en, for 
3 Frill say that I did so perhaps for 
seconds—and of one thing I became perfectly 
namely, that the clothes-brash was my own! 
er, according to Irish hotel law, a gentleman 
be justified in entering a stranger's room at mid- 
ht for the sake of brushing his clothes, I could not 


so-called “ rookery” of St. s in 
which he presents as a type of 
existing in all the great cities 
oe on to say: — Count now 
rightful squalor, and compare it 
cleanliness ; eier 

good drains, and the expense of no draius at all. 
Bear in mind that these foul accumulations must, 
after all, somehow or another, be kept down. The 
total mass of filth in the rookeries of towns does 
not increase from year to year, but, as it 
remains fixed at an average quantity. The 
addition is, therefore, in point of fact ann 
removed; and the task of ite extrusion is 


ten 
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termed the Polynesia the ion is registered with consider- 
remaining on hand. i able the colonial authorities and the mis- 
By vehicle is this : sionaries. Africa, the only statistics that can 
Where drains and results—magnifying-glasses being be relied are those furnished by the Govern- 
exist is water, and the power ne and pseudo-scientific nonsense mente of Algeaia and the English colonies. Dr. 
(a that of which water is raised about it by the young men. The lady adds | Behm illustrates the ignorance prevailing on this 
and absence of pipes and | that these hairdressers’ attendants get a fourth of | subject am the natives by the answer given by 
| by cartage, and by the the price of whatever cosmetics of the kind they sell. | the Sultan of bar to Captain Guillain, on being 
water Tabular drai ig| A Goon Sv Roach Smith writes | asked by the latter how man ote he had in his 
power ee the to a contem dominions. “ How can I tell, if I don’t even know 
therefore od Clean tas and he asserts how man live in my own house?” In 
same reason, — nA 40 lace, land must be America United States and the Southern 
The filth and . , | Some Governments have a periodical census. In the United 
— States it is taken every ten years, and although in 
both absorb the anions ; South America it is conducted very i ly, 
calico are alike economical 1 2 — to induce te plans frais toons tn tolerably accurate information is generally obtain- 
od of steam plain | undocupied places; and he has the direc- | able. | 
and it is incontestable | tors of railways on the expediency of utilising the 
facts. an Genn. vast extent land of by 
it tres} Births, Marringes, and Henths. 
ont —but all to no purpose. Mr. Smith estimates that . — 
thas — of | one mile would require about 250 trees, the cost of BIRTHS. 
‘ rookeries’ amount to per | which and the labour of planting he places at about | CLEGG.—September 5, at Brayton-road, Selby, the wife of 
annum. Per experience he calculates that out of the 250 ,,ibe Rev. David Clegg, of a daughter. 
. 161. In a few * ge pa BOULDING.—September 8, at II, Beacon-hill, Holloway, the 
house per | trees about will produce five bushels of apples = wits of the Rev. J W. Boulding. of a son. 
reimburses | each, which, at 3s. per bushel, would amount to 150/., | RAMSEY.—September 13, at St. road, Hackney, the 
ly orga- 2 of course, if both sides of the mile of railway ie 
5 ——— were planted, the returns would be 300/, and for 100 | 61495 _soHNsoN.—Septemter 1 at Salem Chapel, * 
levelling pavement | miles 30,000/. wich, by the Rev, William M‘Kinney, Mr. Samuel Horatio 
house with soil- the Cloas, of Weatminater, to Maria Johnson, of Wherstead-road, 
* — an — PALMER—MILLER —September 2. at the — * — 
Field, Norwich, by the Rev. P. Colborne, Mr. David Palmer, 
4 7 at Cambridge, = ian Hariiet, only daughter of Mr. 
— ee MERRITT - HUSSARD. ber 4, at the Independent 
tivities the Merritt, allk meresr, Hall, to Botesy Jane Humard, 


the he recently 
and received 250 
| he restricted to 
between the age of the 
candidates. 
A writer in Magazine states that 
the blood in the veins of Queen 


Victoria, 
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— the transmitted to 
Fo wia use of 
fowls, oo be of 
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such a machine should 
well filled 
every day 
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buy at an enormous 

cost. 
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the 

hs aaa of 

months, . 

again the result; but, 

he added ‘ — bys cation of 

2 1 ecg non 

disaster, ific No. 2 i m 

He Gd. to a guines « bottle. 222 

‘oan a very young lady came in * taller 
more 1 to operate 
— yee © was — 
speedy baldness e did not apply specific 

No. 1, price a guinea. In another fashionable hair- 
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all 
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notion of the population in Asia and Africa, there 
being no census or other accurate means of ascer- 
taining the number of inhabitants in those continents. 
In Asia, the country where the best information on 


of Asia, such as Persia, Arabia, &o., so little is 
own on the subject that Dr. Behm thinks it very 


ed — that the number above given as the popula- 


of Asia may be about a hundred millions more 
or leas than the actual population. In Australia and 


SOOTT —- HICK MOTT.—September 9, 122 at the Inde- 
t chapel, Ton by the Rev. J. MoOrea, M.A, 


bridge. 

BERGH—OLDPFIELD. ber 10, at Union Chapel, 
Islington, by the Rov. William Guest, 22 Bergh, 
a. of 1 to daughter of 
Samael Oldfield, +, of Woodville Highbary New 

HERIOT—HAWKINS.—Se ber 10, at the 
tional church, Grafton — 8 . the Beeb. 
Jones, John, son of W. Heriot, Eeq.. of Aberdeen Park, 

Mary Louisa, daughter of the late Mr. T. 


Wins. 
WRAY—P&TTY.—September 11, at Buriey-lawn 11 b 

the Rev. J. . Balmer, of Castleford, assisted by the : 
W. H. Fionimore, of Leeds. Mr. Thomas Wray, York, to 
1 , 


> to 
5 
BROOMHI4 D—801 
Broomhead, to 
of Manchester. 
rt ge 


tember 14, at the Congregational 

of the bride, Arthur, third 
son of Thomas Lewis, Reg., of Grove-place, Hackney, to 
Janet, „ aby the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B. A. 
Chapel, Leeds, 


DEATHS. 


ber 10, Catherine, the beloved wife of 
Jobn Robert of Cambridge House, Brompton, 


BIDGOOD. —September 1 at ae edge, road. 
. 9 4 
Walter, the son oF. Bx Bidgood, 


— 11 FOR 9 41 t is 
essen t organ body fully 
competent and duly red for the 

te function, which cannot be the case 


Monen Market and Commercial 


Intelligente. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

Consols remain oscillating between 944 and 95. This 
evening they are quoted at 94} for money, and 94j for 
the account. 

The Railway share market is rather buoyant, but 
Bank shares are on the decline, because of the glut of 
money and the unprofitable character of their business 
as compared with last year. 

At the half- mee of Bank stock proprietors, 
held last week, the dividend declared was at the rate of 
4% per cent. for the half-year. The nett profits of the 
half-year ending August 31 were 629,072/., making the 
amount of the rest on that day 3,657,0032. After 

viding for the dividend, the rest would be 

002.11 


this point is obtainable is Turkey, but in other | erease in the money employed in discounts of 66, 57 bl. 


The last return of the Bank of * shows an 
increase in the stock of bu'lion of 276, , and a de- 


The amount of in both departments is now more 
than 500,000/. * —— of the — of notes in 
circulation. Th a very rare phenomenon. 

The premium on gold in New York has risen to 
144 to 146, 


Sxrr. 18, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


before an 1. le quantity is in the market. 
an howe — —-— Cictettn, ong, 8 rang Be Aes ta new aus, Tt Oe. to 18. iss, 
coount, pursuan ’ ew * to ; Yearlings, to 
for the week ending Wednesday, Sept. 11. 10s. ; Olds, 81 0s. to 6“ , Os, to 10! 
=e Sena. PROVISIONS, Monday, Sept. 16.—The arrivals last week 
Notes issued . . . £38,126,665,Government Debt 411,015,100 | from Ireland were 2.789 Pte butter, and 2,414 bales bacon, 
Beourities . 8,984,900 | and from 92,047 casks, bo. Butter 1,850 bales 
Gold Coin & Bullion 238,126,665 r there was a fair amount of 
week, the finest mild sorts most 
£38, 126,665 £38, 126, 665 — 2a owt. * — a 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. about bacon 
and steady without change in value, 
RSS i ook supply still barely equal to the demand. ge ue, the 
Public Deposits... 7,944.5 t annuity) 212,845,972 | POTATO 
Deposits .... 19,154, ties .. 17,850 043 | Sept. 16.—These 
Beven Day and Notes .......... . 14,406,870 | for which the inquiry 
565 „„„%àꝰ! „ 520, Gold & Silver Coin 1,221,867 2 oy fem London 
446.888,46 245,899,452 1 cask Non 
Sept. 12, 1867. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Onshier, | Kidneys, 90s. to 140s, per 
——— — | SEED.—Monday, Sept. 
Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGS, London, Monday, September 16. 


The supply of wheat to-day was moderate, 
which factors dem some advance on the rates of this day 
week. This checked business to some extent, and late quota- 
tions were not exceeded. Por foreign wheat the demand 
uiet, at the prices of Mouday last. Barley steady, and 

, . Beans firm. Peas is. per 
28 The arrival of foreign oats for the week is good 
the bulk still being from Russian ports. 
fully Ia per qr. advance on late rates has been freely and 
other sorts are also against the purchaser. 


OURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Qr. 
WuraT a. — s. 
Eesex and Kent, 
red, old „ 57 to 67 89 
Ditto new .. .. B 64 41 
White, old .. .. & Ti 44 
** new .. ** 53 67 44 
Foreign red 88 GG 43 
„ White sy 72 
1 — * 
980 
Chevalier 50 680 90 
Distilling 40 45 
Foreign .. 80 44 — 
Maur 85 
Pale * 0 > 72 78 24 
Ohevalier .. 78 80 80 
Brown ee „ „ & 68 27 
Beans— 
— 12 2 41 44 
Harro „ 41 44 57 
mall ‘ss 48 46 
ee soo l= — 45 


BREAD.—Loxpon, Saturday, September 14.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 9)d. to 10d.; house- 
bold ditto, 7d. to Od. 


METROPOLITAN OATTLE MART. 
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and 56. per Sibe. ves were in 
short sa; ply, and 1 282 The 
top price was 5s. 8d. per 8ibs. ep Fin My Tyee 
—the supply of which was tolerably —at last week's 
ourrency, vis., from Ss, 4d. to 4s, 8d. per Abs. 
Per Abe. to sink the Ofal. 
24 . 4 8. d. «© 4 
nf, coarse beasts.8 2to8 4 Prime Southdown 4 8t05 0 
Second quality .8 6 S10\)lambs... .00 0 0 
Prime large oxen.4 © 4 6/| Lge. conrsecalves 4 4 5 0 
e! 5 O Prime small. .42 5 8 
Coarse inf Sheep. 8 2 8 4 Large bogs 3 4 310 
Second quality 8 6 4 0 Neatem. porkers.4 0 4 4 
Pr. coarsewoolled4 2 4 6h 
Quarter-cld store pigs, 22s. to 26s. each, Suckling Calves, 
22s. to 26a. 
NEWGATE anv LEADENHALL, Monday, September 16 
The su of meat on sale in these markets are seasonably 
good of all kinds, the demand for which is very inactiv 
at rather lower prices. The imports of foreign meat into 
London last week were 177 pack from 
Per Sibs. by the carcase. 
8. 4. . 4. 
Inferter beef . 8 203 6 
Middling dite .8 8 8 10 
Primelargedo. 4 0 4 4 
Do. smalido. 4 4 4 6 
Large pork. . .8 2 8 8 
Small pk . .810 44 
1 G4nDe — — 
Supplies are in about 
week. New walnuts are sti 
Damsons are plentiful and : 
fetching 1 t 
on 
meet with a ready sale. The 
about the seme ao it was last : 
Among potatoes disease . 
orchids, fuchsias, ums, asters, 
mignonette, and roses, 
— 1 onl N MARKET, Ce September 16.—Our 
mar a or 
wth, of which a few hundred ets have been reocived 
— the past week. The quality is very ular, Sussex 
from 91. to 111. per owt., and Kents exhibiting even 3 
t. Growers are complaining of the crop coming 
down in all parte much ter was etpected a week or 
two since, but on the whole the yield promises to be equal to 
about 120,000 l. old duty. The continental crop is fully equal 
to the highest estimates both as to quantity and quality, and 
will leave a large proportion available for export. Foreign 
new are offering at 4 71 to llé ils. owt, acourding to 


Advices from New York on the 5th 
market as exceedingly firm with a good 
y a the various hop sections represent the 
bales, only one-third 

from mould, aod this 
consumption. 


| 


1 
5 


for | per bushel 


I 
Ez 
3 


in market are very 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 16.—The demand for home use hav- 
ing fallen off, sales have been effected on rather lower terms 


For export, scarcely any business is doing. The supply of wool 
on offer is rather extensive. Tho eslental weel exies exe peo- 


, Sept 16.—Linseed oil has ruled quiet, and 
In oil a fair av business 
held for more 
money AR but cocos-nut ofl has met with less attention. For 
palm oil the market has ruled firm. 


TALLOW, Monday 


P. T. OC. on 10 


* Sept. 16.—Haswell Als, 8. Hettons 218. 
Be. Kelle 10, 6a, Holywell Ita, Tanfield Moor 


Sept. 16.—The 
quoted at 438. 6d. per owt. 


2 
16a. 6d. — Freah ships 48; ateca 


— ——y— (ꝗEñ ä ä — — — — 


Iddertisements. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4s. 5s., 
and 6s, per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), 
Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for ls, 6d., 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s. d. per thousand. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, ls. per 100, or Os. 6d. per 1,000. 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
Qs. 6d. and Ss. per 1,000. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2 
and . 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6d. 


per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, . Od. and 
Gs. 6d. per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thiok quality. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to ls. per 100, Polished Steel Orest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s,.; three letters, from 7s. 
Business or Address vies from 88. 


SERMON PAP 4x. ; 
— ER, plain per ream 


— 


M 


for 
or 


paper, 40 2a. dozen. Universal System do., with 
Fr Od. per dos. 
Illustrated Price List of Cabinets, 


Inkstands, Stationery 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &o., 


(EeTaBlLiseEeD 1841.) 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 
with the 


post free. 


IIA DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the 


injury to hair or skim, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Bold by all aad Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro 
, 858 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 


the propri — Gilling 863 (late 96), Goswell-road 
6 etor, * water, 3 te usw * . 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


BALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING 
SC 


‘| A 


THE REV. NEWMAN HALL IN AMERIOA. 


SERIES of SPECIAL LETTERS 
DESORIPTIVE of AMERICAN SOCIETY, 


By the Rev. Newman Hatt, LL. B., 
Are now being published in 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
Price One Penny. 
The First Letter is published in the Paper of Sept. 19. 
"a" These Letters are being written expresly for the Cunusriax 


Office: 13, Fieet-street, B.C. 


HE “STUDENTS NUMBER” of the 
MEDICAL PRESS 


Guide to all the Kb r in the United 


. | most prehensi 
Kingdom. Free by post Six stamps. 


Office : 20, King William-street, Strand, London, W. O. 


2 Just published, price $s, 64., cloth, 
ECTURES on PRAYER and KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. By J. 8. Suwatt. 
“ We know of no other treatise on Prayer to which We can 


80 oer refer * readers 84 1 
edification. easing 9 
44 has — our shores for a ' ser- 
London: F. Bowyer Kitto, 6, Bishopagate Without, K O. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUB OF 
| ECTU RES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
4 BROWN. 


VOLS. I to IV., in covers, 104, each. 

VOLS. I. and II., in one vol., 2s, 

VOLS. iti. and iv., in one vol. * 

VOLS. Fifty -two Lectures, in one vol. 


_ 


in 


statements 
appeals to the reason and conscience.’’— The Christian 
CHEAP PART MUSIC. 
Bach Number of the ” consists of Four 
W Nos. 1 to 84, and Parts 1 to 6, now ready. 
CHEAP SACRED PART MUSIC. 

olces, with Pianoforte 

No. 21 of the “ Part . 


re 
~ contain some very startling and some 
ld, 
or London : F, Pitman, 90, Paternoster-row, 2.0. 
fate PART-SINGER. Edited by 
T. Onamrrom. In Id. Nos. and 64. Parts. 
wun now type. ‘ach Fart oxalate vo Sembens 
4 r 
London: F. Pitman, 90, Paternoster-row, I. O. 
Just published, price One Penay each, 
Buss THE LORD: An Anthem for Four 
V Forming 
I WILL GIVE THANKS: Am Anthem for 8 
with Soprano Solo and 
No. 22 of the Pert Singer.” 


N | PASSION HYMN. u 
Sn nod HYMN tor WHITSUNTIDE. ol see fe 
Four Voices, with Pianeforte No. 
93 of che Part Singer.” 
EASTER ANTHEM. 1 for Four v with 
Pianoforte Ri Fy r No. #4 aan eten 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B. O. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 18. 6d., 
OU ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Bdition. 


London: PF. Pitmaa, 90, Paternoster-row . 0. 


IVE LA REINE, Galop pour Pi 
V Batmter 2 een 


VISIT of the BELGIANS.—At the Grand D- Aner in 
Guildball, Friday, July the health of the Prince 
Princess of Wales was ved with three times three, the 
band playing God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 

SACRED MUSIC for SUNDAY BVENINGS.—Voocal, with 
Piano. By Gro, Two books, . each ; free by post 
for 26 stamps. 

ORGAN and CHURCH MUSIU,— 
— and O0. NEW CATALOGU 


THY VOICE I8 NEAR. Song. Poetry by Mrs. Fron 
Ayimen. Music by W.T. Watonron. 4s., free for 19 stamps. 
“A beautiful composition . . . asimple, plaintive song, 
remarkable for much sweetness.” —Court Corcular, June 30. 


ENEDICT’S BUNTING SONG, at the 


9 
the seventy voices under Mr. Proudman’s direction. 
Lendon Chronicle, Aug. 8. 

Vocal score, 4d., free by post. Separate pieces, 2d. each, 
London: Robert Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street, W. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, . 6d., by post for 82 stamps, 


[| )*48at=, INFLAMMATION and WEAK- 
NESS of the BLADDER, &., and other Urinary 
Disorders. By Assorrs Suita, M D, F. L. S., Physician to 
the North London Consumption Hospital, 40. 


Also, Second Edition, ls. 6d, post free 19 stamps, 


AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS and 
THROAT, and their Treatment. 
in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
BOOKS and MAGAZINES purobased at 62%, Pater- 
PAROBLS 
Railwsy Station in 
most advan terms, 
ane BOOE cent Carriage Pree on receipt of the published 
P 


London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
Qa. 
. R. O. 
of 51. value (at this rate) sent Oarriage Free to 
Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 


— — — 


BA HAIR. -C HURCOHE ROS 
TOILET CREAM maintains ite 2898 
and as 


ing to Hair, as 

being a most Price ls, ls. éd., and 6s, 

Batohelor’s Instantaneous Golumbian Hair bye is the best ex- 
4s. 


tant, Black or Brown 7s., and lés per et. Bold 
b . W 4 OVEN and SONS 
No. 5, Great Mari „ and 98 and 95, Oity- 

for all Hairdressers 


road, k.. N. B. 
goods, 


> 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 1867. 


Serr. 18, * 


DRE. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Just published, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d., 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SOHOOL DICTIONARY. 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRO- 


NOTICE.—Subsoribors’ names to the First Edition of Mr. Staates History of the Free 
Churches of England” will not be received after the 30th inst. Price 120. (Parts I, to IV. 


already published, price 28. each to Subsoribers. ) 


18, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


1, A Raphael Dra 
to Abraham. 


the Law.—9. Joshua's mE mann . Lan of Sonia 


— — 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EXPOSITIONS OF RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS.” 
On the 25th inst., handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt edges, with Twelve Photographs by Dunmore, price 108. 6d., 
EXPOSITIONS OF 


RAPHAEL’S BIBLE. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. Adam and Eve out Building 
Jacob's Vision.—7. Joseph before Pharaoh.—8. Moses delivering 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


of Paradise.—3. The of the Ark.—4. The 


of the Magi. 


“Tf the author takes some larger 
and we shall not have to 
fascination 


this, | personalities and circumstances of the apostolic 
irradiated, 


Imperial leo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, I., 


THE 
STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


1 large vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNOING, and ETYMOLO- 
GICAL. By Jouw Oorviz, LL D. The Pronunciation 
adapted to the best modern usage by Richard Cull, F.. A. 
Above 800 Engravings on Wood. 


** We do not hesitate to recommend this dictionary next 
and cumbrous hag wean the — best 
London 


2 vols, imperial bre, cloth, £4, 
THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC; with 
Supplement. Adapted to the present state of Literature, 
Science, and Art. By Jon Ooitviz, LL.D. Illustrated by 
above 1,600 Engravings on Wood. 

** Dr, Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dio- 


a 21 the actual state of know- 
ttod. made some towards ad 
ay on oh oy ap — — 


ome deep, shady grove suddenly 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s., 


PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL AND ST. JOHN. 


By Rev. SAMUEL OOX, of Nottingham. 


of the Word of God, and deals with them in this vein, he will do something 
the ministers of the Church of 
of a pro- te picture about the manner in whioh 


land do all our Biblical criticiemfor us. There 
attem to work out his conception of the 
and the almost n Episties become as beautiful as 


through the dark boughs, by a rich beam of golden sunlight.”—Bclectic Review. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Fourth Thousand. Price 6d., or 850. per hundred, 


SERMONS PREACHED TO WORKING PEOPLE 


By Very Rev. Dean STANLEY, R. W. DALE, M. A., Revs. H. ALLON, EDWARD WHITE, 
Dr, HAMILTON, SAMUEL MARTIN, A. MACKENNAL, and MARK WILKS. 


“There is not a sermon in the volume from which we could not cull passages of power and beauty, and the liberal, 
manly, and candid epirit which pervades them all must commend them to every intelligent thinker.” — Bradford Review, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


London News. 


8 A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 
Price 5a., cloth gilt, 


AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE; 


OR, WAYSIDE MUSINGS AND REMINISCENCES. 


By EDWARD MIALL. 
„We cannot conceive of a pleasanter companion to be taken at this season of the year to the sea shore or hill side.”— 


Herald of Peace. 
‘‘He has a keen faculty of observation, and tells a good story with much vivacity and graphic skill.”—/llustrated 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 6d., 


THE IRISH CHURCH: 


AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REVIEW. 


By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
“The Commission wh ich the Government are now exoo gitating will tell us nothing that may not be got out of this book.’ 


London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “REPOSING IN JESUS.” 
Just published, in cloth, u. 6d., 
HE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, the Joint 


Vols. I. and II., Gs. each, 


Trinity Church, Barkingside, Eywex. 


Ruglisd b 
Published (for the Liberation Society) by Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, E. C. 
DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE RIGHT HON, Now ready, Two Volumes, demy 8v0, price 86s., 
THE BAR. OF D „Ed., 4. &o. IVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, 
In One Vol., post v0, copiously illustrated, price 7s, 6d., Hlustrative of the History of the Civil and Military 


the great men 

Action of the Trinity P and Devoutly Spe and. unless the ability of th 
ee W. Myung, Author * Intercessory | „eoutlom has fallen far short of the aimecrity of the 3 
er, I have done something, in these 98 onour to @ race 


AROCHIAL SERMONS, preached at get Ranzen world nd ty cb own ‘anaided exertions 
the Rev. J. | carved their way to fame and fortune. 


ft re oe e — 1 — 
sun „ noth them Oprnt Press. 
identify them with any in the Church. There is an — daha 
earnest, pious tone, com with great sense, and a seus thenzum. 
pleasing variety of illustration.“ Clerical 1 W. at ence that more 22 and interest 
, 1 Pend. hag phn nnd found in any literatare. ” 
2 London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster - row. do not envy dion it er- nt a 
Fecp. Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d., the lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and Nicholson ; 
and we doudt whether the whole range history can show 


RELY to “ECCE HOMO.” 


London: William Macintosh, 4, Paternoster-row. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, printed oa toned paper, 6s., 


HE LABOURER’S CHILD, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. C. R. W. War, M. A., Vicar of 
G All Saints, Dorset. 
on: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row . 


8vo, cloth, 2s., 
HE SCRIPTURE GROUND of JUSTI- 
FICATION ; or, an Inquiry into the Doctrine of Sorip- 
Winh's Neue of te Buhop of Out® anges ou th 
subject, contained in bis volume of Ten — oad nstifica- 


tion, preached in the C of Trinity Col Dublin. B 
the Rev. H. H. 1 of Barkby, 1 — * 


London: William Mavintosh, 24, Paternoster - row. 


Wonxs by DR. F. W. KRUMMACHER, 
Author ot Elijah the Tishbite,”’ 
ls, 6d. 


SOLOMON and SHULAMITE, 


THE TEMPTATION of CHRIST in the 
WILDERNESS. ls. 


RELICS of ELIJAH the TISHBITE. 1s, 6d. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44, Paternoster-row, 


London ; William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row, 


bj 
and higher praise it is impossible to 
bestow op a writer than to say, as we do of this author, that 
he is fully equal to such a theme. . Mr. Kaye's Lives 
of Indian Officers’ take a high place among the standard 
books of Eogland.” 


From the Spectator. 

„A cadet, an artillery officer, an editor, an employé of the 
first rank, a successful his „Mr. e unites in his own 
pereon all the qualifications rejuisite to biographer ef the 
great Indian soldiers. 

From the Framiner. 

% Two stout volumes of biography, which, arranged chrono · 

logically, have, in addition to their biographical interest, 


Alexander Strahan, 56, Ludgate-hill. 
Now ready, in One Volume, post Svo, cloth, pp. 752, 


STEPHEN and the ROCK of his SAL- price 14s., 
VATION, 1. [THE BOOK of GOD. An Introduction to 
THE INFANT SAVIOUR. The Ransomed the Apocalypse. 
ofthe Lord The Flying Roll. 1s. London: Trübner and Oo., 60, Paternoster-row. 
— — 


— n3d0 — 


Published by MiIaLL, at No. 18, Bouverie-street, 


ASTEUR 
London; and printed by Roszxt Kmosron Bust, Wine- 
Fleet-street, London. 


—Wednesday, Sept. 18, 


1867. 


